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fluous divisions. For Mr. Ponsonby’s reasoned 

amendment with its insistence on the import- 
ance of diarmament there was much to be said, but it 
was obviously impossible for the Government to accept 
it and, the demonstration having been made, we cannot 
see that any useful purpose was served by pressing it to 
a division—there being no real division of opinion. The 
second division, for or against ratification of the Pact, 
was a mere farce, since only thirteen members went 
into the opposition lobby, and since even those thirteen 
were divided amongst themselves as to their reasons 
for opposing ratification. Some opposed because they 
thought that the Pact does not go far enough, others 
because they object to Great Britain signing any Pact 
at all, or undertaking any obligations whatever, beyond 
those which she has accepted as an original signatory of 
the Covenant of the League. With the latter view we 
must confess to a good deal of sympathy. In common, 
we are sure, with the vast majority of the people of this 
country, we had far rather that Great Britain should 
sign no Pacts involving warlike obligations of any kind. 
But the occasion demanded a sacrifice. Peace between 
France and Germany could not have been concluded if we 
had stood aloof. We must measure our sacrifice, such 
as it is, against the advantages which will accrue to 
ourselves as well as to the rest of Europe if Locarno 
proves, as we believe it will, to mark the real end of the 
war and the real starting-point of peace. 

ck * * 


Te Locarno debate ended in a couple of super- 


It is, perhaps, just as well that that final division 
should have been taken, for the figures (875 to 13) afford 
& most convincing demonstration of the unanimity 
with which the British people have accepted both the 





opposition as there is, is obviously negligible, and it is 
important that it should be understood by the foreign 
nations chiefly concerned that Great Britain meant 
what she said at Locarno and intends to stand by it. 
It is important also, however, that it should be under- 
stood that in pursuing this policy the British Govern- 
ment has not been moved by any desire to “ isolate ” 
Russia. The suggestion is in itself nonsensical, for 
how can the political isolation of Russia be of benefit 
to England from any point of view? Some of the 
more foolish members of our present Government may 
be afraid of Soviet propaganda, but no one is afraid 
of Russia from a political or military point of view. 
Unfortunately, however, this baseless suggestion was 
supported by certain indiscreet remarks made the other 
day by the Under-Secretary for the Colonies. Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore—who in general has earned the respect 
of his opponents as well as of his friends—pleaded that 
the words were spoken “ on the spur of the moment ”’ 
and that to use them against him was “ hitting very 
hard.”” But for words so foolish, so untrue, and so 
dangerous, such a plea ad misericordiam can hardly 
be accepted, and it was certainly the duty of Mr. 
MacDonald to press the point ruthlessly as he did and 
to elicit from the Foreign Secretary an emphatic 
repudiation of Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s remarks. 
* * * 

Great enthusiasm marked the opening of the Italian 
Parliament on Wednesday. The Prime Minister was 
uproariously congratulated on his escape from the 
assassin’s bullet, and the President of the Chamber 
declared, with more passion than sense, that “ had the 
attempt succeeded, Mussolini would have been nailed 
to the Palazzo Chigi as Christ was nailed to the cross.” 
Mussolini himself was more modest. His life did not 


matter, he said, since Fascismo was triumphant and 
invulnerable. 


But he abandoned modesty when he 
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came to his favourite theme of Italy’s greatness, and 
delivered the “‘ proud warning’”’ that no interference 
from abroad would be tolerated. One of his followers 
thought fit to drive this point home by waving his hand 
at the Diplomatic Corps’ tribune and crying “ Let 
those gentlemen there realise that!” Outside the 
Chamber the Dictator is engaged in finishing off what 
little remains of the Opposition Press. The last victim 
is the Corriere della Sera. For some time past the 
greatest of Italian newspapers has kept going by 
refraining from comment on Fascist policy; but it 
seems that the Fascists will not be content with 
anything short of its complete extinction. They 
fear, it is said, that it might give an inconveniently 
full report of the proceedings at the forthcoming 
Matteotti trial. Meanwhile, Englishmen are waiting 
with some interest to see if Signor Mussolini will 
come to London to sign the Locarno treaty. It is 
rumoured that private advice is being given to 
him to stay at home, and we think he would be 
wise to take it. It is not, of course, a question of 
personal danger. But he might well find himself 
received with a ‘Great Silence,” or with disapproving 
noises—either of which would be uncomfortable, both 
for the guest and for his hosts. And if our native Fascisti 
should think to brighten things up by parading them- 
selves in public, there would probably be more awkward 
business at the Home Office. 
* * * 

The new agitation in favour of the abolition of the 
submarine will end, we imagine, in smoke, and therefore 
it is difficult to take very much interest in it. The 
advantages of such abolition are completely obvious to 
every intelligent inhabitant of the British Isles, and there 
is not the least need to attempt to arouse or educate 
British opinion on the subject. It was sufficiently edu- 
cated during the war. The facts of the case are quite 
simple. Submarine warfare is more dangerous to us 
than to any other nation in the world. We shall pro- 
bably discover adequate means of mitigating, if not 
altogether averting, that danger, but it would be an 
enormous relief to us if this form of naval warfare were 
to be banned altogether by international agreement ; 
especially since such a ban—unlike a ban against the 
use of poisonous gases—would be comparatively easy 
to enforce. But France, naturally, has other views, 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any 
campaign in this country will induce her to abandon a 
weapon which—apart from air forces—is the only 
weapon with which she can ever hope to compete with 
us or threaten us. She has hitherto blocked all proposals 
not only for the abolition, but even for the limitation, 
of submarine warfare, and there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that she can be induced to abandon 
her opposition. We had far better boldly face that 
fact and its consequences than enter upon a campaign 
of international propaganda that can only end in making 
us appear a good deal more foolish and frightened than 
we actually are. 

* * * 

The situation in Syria appears to be growing steadily 
worse. French reinforcements have landed at Beirut, 
and General Dupont is said to be optimistic, but the 
troops at his disposal do not seem adequate for his task. 
The rebel forces are spreading rapidly over the Lebanon, 
and threaten to cut the Damascus-Beirut railway. 
The French are doing all they can to rally and arm the 
Christian Syrians against the Moslem bands, whilst 
the Moslem leaders counter this by assuring their 
Christian brothers that it is not a religious war, but a 
war for national freedom, in which all Syrians should 
make common cause against France. General Sarrail, 
meanwhile, is giving his explanations in Paris. He 
defends his own policy and actions, minimises the 
damage he did at Damascus, and makes British agents 
the chief villains of the piece. This is nonsense. It is 





— 





notorious that there has been a certain amount of cool 
feeling between French and British in Syria; but the 
idea of deliberate machinations to undermine and oust 
the French is simply a bogy. As for those Frenchmen 
who suggest that we are eager to get the Syrian mandate 
for ourselves, they must be singularly ignorant of 
public opinion in this country. M. de Jouvenel, the 
new High Commissioner, of course, knows better. He is 
coming to London this week, before he starts for Damas- 
cus, and he will doubtless assure himself, if he needs 
assurance, of the friendly attitude of the British Govern- 
ment. But he will have to depend on himself, and not 
on us, to get France out of the mess which Frenchmen 
have made in Syria. 
* * * 


Mr. Bruce, aided by compulsory voting, has won the 
Australian election with an adequate majority. The 
victory, however, is very different from the triumph 
that was predicted in some quarters. The Nationalists 
gained four seats; Labour and the Country Party 
lost two each. In the new House, Mr. Bruce will 
command, with his allies of the Country Party, a majo- 
rity of about twenty, which is ample in a Chamber of 
75 members. At the time of writing the Senate results 
are not available, but it is taken for granted that the 
Ministerial majority will be decisive. By far the most 
interesting feature of the election is the effect of the 
compulsory-voting law. The poll was heavy in all the 
constituencies, the average percentage of voters being 
much higher than has ever been known in Australia. 
In contradistinction to Canada, Ministers did well in 
their constituencies; and it is worth noting that 
Mr. W. M. Hughes, who has been out of things for 
several years, now enjoys the solace of a large majority. 
In Federal affairs Labour now takes a markedly 
subordinate place; but the fact should be kept in 
mind that in the several States the party has in no 
small degree recovered the position which it lost during 
the War. In every State of the Commonwealth except 
Victoria Labour is in power. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that the special conditions which have given 
Mr. Bruce his great advantage this year may show signs 
of rapid change; for, after all, the strength of the 
Australian Labour movement lies in the fact that it 
is singularly free from class consciousness, and includes 
many thousands of voters who, in most other countries, 
would be reckoned as of the bourgeoisie. 

* * * 


The coal-owners have established of late years a 
remarkable reputation for doing the wrong thing; 
and this week they have confirmed this reputation by 
the tone of their evidence before the Coal Commission. 
In place of concrete suggestions, Mr. Lee opened on their 
behalf with a long tirade against the Miners’ Federation 
and the Sankey Commission of 1919. In the picture 
which he drew, all the troubles of the industry were 
mainly due to agitators, and the Report of the Sankey 
Commission was dismissed as an obvious absurdity, 
based on the machinations of Guild Socialists and 
Syndicalists. Mr. Lee made much of the alleged preva- 
lence of ca’ canny among the miners; but he produced 
no evidence, and all his allegations appeared to mean 
was that Socialist. propaganda had produced a state of 
mind unfavourable to high output. The return to the 
eight hours’ day, Mr. Lee said, would not solve the 

roblems of the industry. Pressed by Sir William 
Rovetieee to say what, in that case, the coal-owners did 
want, he said that he would come to the remedies later. 
At that stage, his only hints were—apart from the 
lengthening of hours—complete freedom of the industry 
from outside interference and a return to purely local, 
as opposed to national, adjustments of wages and 
conditions. Of course, Mr. Lee may have evidence of 
importance still to come ; but, in the meantime, he - 
done his case nothing but harm by the foolish tirade 0 
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the opening day. For the public, like the Commission, 

js not much concerned with Mr. Lee’s view of Mr. Cook, 

or Mr. Cook’s view of Mr. Lee, but is, as Sir William 

Beveridge puts it, “anxious to get on with the remedies.” 
x * * 


In stating the railway companies’ case for a general 
reduction in railwaymen’s wages, Mr. Clower, at the 
National Wages Board, presented a somewhat gloomy 
picture of the railway outlook. Railway receipts are 
lower this year than last, and they certainly give no 
indication of the improvement in trade of which Mr. 
Baldwin and other political leaders have hopefully 
spoken. Dividends this year are again being paid 
partly out of reserves, and the position shows no sign 
of early improvement. Partly on this situation, and 
partly on a comparison with wages in other trades, 
the railway companies base their claim for reductions. 
The Unions, counter-claiming for a wage advance, 
do not contest the fall in receipts, but urge that the 
financial position of the railways, with their large 
accumulated reserves and their special powers under the 
Railways Act, is still a great deal better than it was 
before the war. On the question of the “ relativity ”’ 
of wages, they urge that a comparison of relative 
increases on pre-war rates between railwaymen and 
other workers is unfair and misleading, since everyone 
admits the underpayment of railway workers before 
the war. They ask that railway wages at their present 
level shall be considered in themselves, and not as 
percentage increases on the wages of 1914. The 
present minimum wage is 40s., and the average wage 
59s. This compares unfavourably with a good number 
of other trades, and even with the rates of poor relief 
paid in certain districts. These points will presumably 
be developed more fully when the railwaymen state 
their own case. At present, they are only answering 
the companies’ claims for a reduction. The hearing 
is likely to occupy some days yet; and then it may be 
some time before the Wages Board produces its award. 

x ** * 


Mr. Churchill's announced intention to ‘“‘ make 
himself nasty all round ”’ has alarmed the Civil Service, 
which stands in fear of a drastic “‘ comb-out” in the 
name of economy, as well as of a renewed attempt to 
lower salaries, increase hours, and curtail holidays and 
other privileges. A huge all-grades demonstration this 
week brought together representatives of all classes and 
departments at the Albert Hall. We remember that 
a similar and successful protest was made at the time 
when the last great prophet of “‘ economy,” Sir Eric 
Geddes, was wielding his famous axe. Then, as now, 
certain newspapers launched a great attack against 
Civil Service extravagance; but, under the light of 
detailed examination, most of the charges soon melted 
away. The same thing, we believe, will happen again. 
Civil Service salaries cannot be reduced without lowering 
the standard for recruits to the Service. Increased 
hours can be enforced ; but they are likely, especially 
in the Post Office, to lead to decreased efficiency of 
work, Staffs certainly ought to be reduced, in certain 
offices without serious detriment, and possibly even 
with advantage, to the public welfare. But taking 
the Civil Service as a whole we believe that its standards 
of work are higher than those of any other comparable 
service in the world, and that they depend essentially 
on the maintenance of good salaries and conditions. 

* ca *x 


The Labour majority on the Woolwich Borough 
Council has now decided to fight the surcharge which 
the Ministry of Health’s District Auditor has made 
against the Council for payment of wages in excess 
of what he regards as reasonable. This follows the 
precedent of the Poplar case a year or so ago, in which 
the Auditor’s surcharge was upheld in the courts; 





but the case is said to present new features, and may 
lead to a further series of actions. There has been 
lately in our correspondence columns some discussion 
of the position of the District Auditor and of the recent 
growth, if not in his legal powers, at any rate in his 
exercise of them. In order that local authorities may 
know where they stand, the legal position ought to be 
cleared up without delay. In our view, what is wanted 
is a short Act clearly confining and limiting the power 
of the District Auditor to interfere in questions of 
public policy. If it is held that there ought to be some 
check on the power of local authorities to spend money 
out of the rates, it remains true that the District 
Auditor is not, in matters of policy, the right person 
to exercise such a check. Some responsible body, 
and not an irresponsible minor official in a quasi- 
judicial capacity, ought to deal with questions of this 
order. In this case, we do not pretend to know whether 
the Auditor is, or is not, within his strictly legal rights 
in making the surcharge. Nor do we know whether the 
surcharge itself is reasonable or unreasonable. But 
we are quite sure that, whatever may be the rights and 
wrongs of the case, and the present state of the law 
regarding it, it is contrary to public policy that the 
District Auditor should exercise the functions which 
have of late years come into his hands. And we are 
also certain that, while in extreme cases responsible 
intervention might be justified, it is against public 
policy that there should be any considerable interference 
with the right of responsible local authorities to pay 
what wages they please. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Labour’s quarrel 
with the Government over the Shannon contract reached 
a new stage this week, with the decision that all organ- 
ised workers are to institute a rigorous boycott of 
Messrs. Siemens Schuckert, who are declared, in language 
that has a pronounced medieval smack, to be “* unclean” 
and “untouchable.” Should the boycott be enforced, 
in accordance with the instructions of the Labour 
Executive, by bodies like the N.U.R. the area of 
conflict will be speedily extended, and we may be 
threatened with a general paralysis of communications. 
While this might have no terrors for some Labour 
leaders it is questionable if the majority of Trade 
Unionists are prepared to go so far. One of the weak- 
nesses of the Labour Party’s position is that unskilled 
workers in the rural areas do not in the main recognise 
its authority, and are offering themselves to the Shannon 
contractors in greater numbers than there are places to 
be filled. Whether the altruism of the skilled men, 
with whom it is proposed to fight the battle of the 
unskilled, can be trusted to stand the strain of a pro- 
longed struggle is more than a little doubtful. Limerick, 
which first threw down the gauntlet on its own account, 
is visibly weakening, and its dockers announced the 
other day that unless stronger financial backing is 
forthcoming their pickets will be withdrawn. For 
the present the Government policy seems to be to 
slow down operations on the Shannon in the belief 
that pressure from the unemployed will compel official 
Labour to drop the boycott. Ministers contend that 
the rates of wages are fixed on the same basis as all 
existing Government contracts, and that, save on the 
Shannon, the Unions make no difficulty about accepting 
this basis. This view is not seriously contested by 
the Labour leaders, who declare, however, that in a 
Catholic country they are entitled to stand out for wage- 
rates that would ensure the measure of “* frugal comfort” 
which Pope Leo XIII. asserted the worker could claim 
as a right. Whatever difficulties Messrs. Siemens 
Schuckert may have anticipated when they signed the 
Shannon contract, one suspects they failed to foresee 
that their scheme would be hung up because of a conflict, 
real or supposed, with the terms of a Papal Encyclical. 
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ENCOURAGING VIOLENCE 


HE Carlton Club and other temples of Tory 
tranquillity are still puzzled, we understand, 
by the fuss over the Daily Herald van case. 

Has not the Attorney-General put a very good face on 
the affair? He has explained that the charge of larceny 
against the four young Fascists could not have been 
sustained, and lawyers generally agree with him. He 
declares that the Government had nothing to do with 
the withdrawal of the charge by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. And he points to the fact that three of 
the defendants were bound over for twelve months, 
whilst the fourth was sentenced to a fine of £20 or a 
month’s imprisonment for being in possession of a 
revolver, and is actually in gaol now because he cannot 
pay his fine. But if the form of justice has been 
respected, what about its spirit? Sir Douglas Hogg 
has not dispelled the suspicions that attach to the 
Public Prosecutor, the Guildhall magistrate, the Home 
Secretary, and incidentally, to the Conservative Party. 

Millions of Englishmen persist in asking what would 
have happened if four Communists had made away 
with a van containing eight thousand copies of the 
Morning Post. It is a rhetorical question, but it 
is by no means an irrelevant one. Millions of English- 
men believe that this episode is a glaring illustration 
not only of the sentiments but of the deliberate policy 
of the “‘ upper classes.” And their belief is confirmed 
by some remarkable statements made by the City 
Alderman who tried the Fascists the other day, and 
by Sir William Joynson-Hicks this week in the House 
of Commons. The magistrate, after commenting on 
the leniency of the Public Prosecutor in withdrawing 
the larceny charge, urged the defendants to show 
themselves to be “ good loyal citizens ” by joining the 
police reserve. Of course, that may have been judicial 
humour, or it may have been a kindly zeal for the 
conversion of sinners. But we need hardly say that it 
is not commonly interpreted in either of those ways. 
The Home Secretary’s attitude appears in the following 
passage at question time last Monday : 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: I gave instructions some three or 
four weeks ago that equal justice should be meted out to all 
parties, and on a suitable case being found, prosecution will 
be taken at once. 

Mr. Thurtle : Will the right hon. Gentleman say what kind 
of justice was being administered before three or four weeks 


0? 

sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Justice was being administered in 

the ordinary way. 

Hon. Members: Why did you send out the instructions 

then ? 

We share the curiosity of the Hon. Members—which 
has not yet been satisfied. Perhaps the answer is that 
the Home Secretary began three or four weeks ago to 
take fright at the odium which his speeches and his 
actions were bringing on the Government and the 
Conservative Party. We hope so, at any rate; for, 
though we do not profess its faith, we want to be able 
to regard the Conservative Party as a body of intelligent 
and public-spirited men, and not as a band of fools 
fomenting a class-war in the country that will end in 
breaking them to pieces. 

We put that point strongly, but not, we are sure, 
too strongly. There are two obvious deductions to 
be drawn from this Daily Herald case, and from certain 
other matters, including the Home Secretary’s coquet- 






tings with Fascist or quasi-Fascist organisations. One 
is that the Conservative Party has a class-bias. That 
we need not stop to discuss. It is natural, if not 
inevitable ; we are perfectly used to it ; and it is toler. 
able if kept within bounds. But the other is serious, 
The Conservative Party, it seems, is prepared to encour- 
age violence for the furthering of its interests, real or 
supposed. No doubt it will be said that there was no 
encouragement of violence here, but at the most only 
a condonation of it. That argument, however, will 
not carry much weight. It is clearly but a short step 
from the negative to the positive, and for Conserva- 
tism and all it represents the danger of condoning is little 
different from that of encouraging. British Tories 
cannot behave to-day as their grandfathers behaved, 
or as their counterparts on the Continent of Europe 
behave. Everybody knows that the strength of Con- 
servatism in this country depends on its being liberal. 
If it becomes reactionary in any serious degree, it will 
lose its popular hold. The mass of the people may be 
conservative in the sense of being willing to go slowly, 
but they are not willing to go backwards. That is why, 
as Mr. Baldwin and the more prudent of his friends are 
well aware, Mr. Macquisten’s project of taking away 
privileges from the Trade Unions rouses such wide- 
spread opposition. That is why the demand of the 
Rothermere Press, that the Government should show 
its Conservatism by abandoning its pension schemes 
and the like, has fallen so flat. That, in short, is why 
the Conservative Party, in so far as it represents 
the interests of the bourgeoisie, must always be on the 
defensive, and in so far as it claims to represent the 
whole nation, must continue to make concessions to 
the proletariat. 

Now, the very existence of the Conservative Party 
depends on its recognising its limitations. It has less 
to offer to the electorate than its opponents. Its first 
hope, therefore, lies in persuading the electorate that 
what it offers is surer and sounder. Its second hope lies 
in fostering the profound belief of Englishmen in “consti- 
tutionalism,” and in presenting itself as the jealous and 
impartial guardian of law and order. If that idea is 
weakened, if Toryism is thought to mean the rule of a 
class by force, then the game will soon be up. It is not 
possible for the rich, the bourgeoisie, the “ capitalist 
class’’—call them what you will—to say, as they once 
could say : oderint dum metuant. The people of England 
are no longer afraid. Why should they be? They have 
votes; they have powerful political and industrial 
organisations; they have a growing confidence in 
themselves. They have even learned the use of arms. 
All that does not mean, of course, that they want 
violence ; indeed they probably have a greater distaste 
for it than almost any other people in the world. But 
if they are provoked sufficiently, they will respond. 
Jixism, therefore, if we may be permitted the word, 
is manifestly playing with danger. It threatens 
both the fortunes of the Conservative Party and the 
social peace. The first is a small matter ; if the Tories 
choose this way of courting defeat at the polls, that 1s 
their own affair. But the other aspect is far more 
grave. We do not want to see the wholesale manufac- 
ture of Communists on the one side and Fascists on the 
other. We do not want to see the embitterment of 
the Trade Unions, the recrudescence of “‘ direct action 
tactics, the abasement of Parliamentary government, 


and a general contempt for the administration of 
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British justice. Still less, we should suppose, do the 
Conservatives want to see these things. Perhaps some 
of them may think that to suggest such developments 
js to make a mountain out of a molehill. After all, 
it may be asked, was this Daily Herald affair more than 
a misfortune, or at worst a bungle, which will soon be 
forgotten? To that we should answer that it was a 
misfortune ; or a bungle, which, taken in conjunction 
with other things, becomes exceedingly serious, and 
which will be forgotten more easily in the Carlton than 
in some other clubs that we know of. It will not, in 
fact, be forgotten at all until the Conservatives see 
that “Black”’ violence is even more dangerous than 
“Red” violence—and stop it. 


THE TWO ‘ ECONOMIES ” 


§ British industry efficient? More and more, as 
| unemployment prolongs itself and hopes of a general 
trade revival are again and again disappointed, that 
disquieting question forces its way into the public mind. 
Time was when British manufacturers and traders felt 
their place in the world’s markets so secure as to take 
their success as naturally and unconsciously as a healthy 
man digests his dinner. But nowadays we have fallen 
into a panie about all our rivals. We complain of low 
wages and long hours in Continental countries; but at 
the same time we are no less afraid of the competition 
of America, where high wages and, on the whole, good 
working conditions are the rule. Some demand tariffs 
to keep out goods made under sweated conditions; some 
want protection against Henry Ford’s motor cars, though 
the “economy of high wages” has been an essential 
element in his astonishing success. High or low, it is all 
the same. British industry, on the showing of its own 
leaders, seems to be playing the game of “ Heads I lose ; 
tails you win.” 

These two contrary attitudes have been plainly illus- 
trated in the events of the past fortnight. On the one 
hand, the engineering employers have gone in deputation 
to the Government, in order to urge the international 
enforcement of the eight hours’ day ; on the other, Colonel 
Willey and Mr. Locock have issued their report on their 
recent visit to the United States, whither they went on a 
trade mission from the Federation of British Industries. 
The diffused wealth of America, it appears, and the diffused 
penury of Europe are equally the undoing of British trade. 
Realising the “‘ economy ” of neither high nor low wages, 
the British manufacturer seems to be making the worst 
of both worlds. 

Colonel Willey, the Chairman of the Federation of 
British Industries, leaves us in no doubt that this is the 
opinion now commonly held about us in the United States. 
“One hears,” he writes, “‘ that our plants are out of date, 
our methods antiquated, we cannot compete, our spirit 
of initiative has deserted us, and the British workman 
neither can nor will work.” Colonel Willey does not 
fully endorse this sweeping condemnation; but he says 
that he “ can declare with all sincerity that it is an accurate 
picture of what the majority of Americans think of 
England.” And, he tells us that, even if it is not true, 
it is bad for trade, for it tends to make American business 
men deflect orders from this country to others, and is 
therefore, merely as an opinion, a barrier to any lasting 
revival of British trade. He would have us think and 


speak better of ourselves, in order that our own self-con- 
fidence may create confidence in the minds of those to 
whom we are eager to sell our goods. 

“Boosting” has doubtless an important place in the 


art of salesmanship; but we doubt if even the most 
determinedly cheerful boosting of British trade will sub- 
stantially affect our position in the markets of the world. 
It will not affect it if the charge levelled at our industries 
is even half true, or for as long as it remains even half true. 
The American business man no doubt arms himself by 
determined “ boosting * with the sword of self-confidence ; 
but, if Colonel Willey is right in his observations on 
American conditions, this self-confidence of the Americans 
rests on a sure foundation of efficiency. If our business 
men fail to reproduce the same self-confident tone, is it 
not, at least in part, because they have a good deal less 
on which to base their confidence ? 

We are aware that it is still the common habit in this 
country to discount American opinion and even the 
conclusions which Englishmen base on their personal 
observation of American conditions. We ourselves are 
far from desiring to see British industry endeavouring to 
retrieve itself by a wholesale adoption or imitation of 
American methods; for we are well aware that the 
economic situations and possibilities of the two countries 
are widely different. But we are far also from agreeing 
with those who attribute America’s prosperity solely to 
her favourable situation, her vast national resources, 
and the immense home market which her business men 
find at their doors. These things are the foundations of 
America’s success, but they are not its sufficient explana- 
tion. A great deal, we believe, is also due to the skilful 
and energetic use which the Americans have made of 
their great opportunities. 

Colonel Willey gives a very good example of this skill. 
Less than twenty years ago the United States passed 
through a most severe crisis caused mainly by the weakness 
and inefficiency of their system of banking. To-day, in 
relation to their needs, their banking methods are as 
efficient as any in the world, and the Federal Reserve 
system, with all its theoretical weakness, has emerged 
triumphantly from the severe strains put on it during 
the past few years. A vast influx of gold, which might 
easily have dislocated the entire financial mechanism 
of the country, has been successfully met withuut the 
big rise in prices confidently predicted in many quarters 
as its result. The American business man has not yet, 
Colonel Willey thinks, so clear a grasp as the British of 
the working principles of foreign trade, for in that field 
he has still relatively little experience. But will he not 
adapt himself to the conditions of overseas trading as 
speedily and as well as he has mastered the art of banking ? 
Colonel Willey thinks that he will, and we agree. 

America, then, is destined to become a more powerful 
competitor in world markets even than she now is; for, 
despite the size of her home market, she is bound to be 
impelled further and further into the sphere of overseas 
trading. It is evident, as Colonel Willey points out, 
that American manufacturing industry is still developing, 
for the most part, in accordance with the “ law of increasing 
returns.” In the last quarter of a century the number 
of wage-earners in the country has nearly doubled; but 
the volume of production has nearly trebled, and for 
manufacturing alone the increase in volumes is very much 
greater even than this. These results were partly secured 
in a period of unrestricted immigration ; the restrictions 
on immigration have served to check the increase in the 
numbers of wage-earners, and to maintain their standard 
of life, without checking the advance in production. There 
are underpaid workers and abominable labour conditions 
in the United States, and there is much industrial tyranny, 
which the relatively weak Trade Unions are unable to 
prevent ; but on the whole America is a huge demonstra- 
tion of the economy of high wages and scientific production 


on the grand scale. A 
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The Continent of Europe is, for the most part, an equally 
plain demonstration of the opposite principle at work. 
Of course, Continental wages have always been below 
the British standard, and the extent to which the pro- 
portional differences have become wider since the War is 
very often exaggerated. But it is, on the whole, true that 
especially Germany and certain of the new States of 
Europe are endeavouring to establish or to re-establish 
their positions in world markets by a price-cutting policy 
which is based on low wages, long hours and bad con- 
ditions of labour. Nor can we deny that this policy has 
had a measure of success. For sweating dens do some- 
times pay handsome profits; and the fact that there is 
an “‘ economy of high wages” does not mean that there 
is no “economy of low wages” as well. 

Are we, in Great Britain to-day, really making the best 
of either of these “economies”? Are we not rather 
hovering restlessly between the two, trying now to drive 
down British wages, and lengthen British working hours, 
so as to approach the Continental standards, and now 
to incite our workmen to emulate American productivity 
without the advantages of either American plant and 
organisation or American wages? Our manufacturers, 
it must be insisted, cannot possibly have it both ways. 
They cannot reasonably expect high productivity for low 
wages. Yet that is precisely what a great many of them 
do seem to expect. 

Theoretically it is of course open to the British employer 
to prefer low wages at the cost of low productivity. But 
every sensible person knows that the attempt to drive 
British working conditions down to the Continental level 
simply cannot succeed. The very deputation of the 
engineering employers, to ask for the international enforce- 
ment of the eight hours’ day, is a confession that this 
policy has failed. We earnestly hope that, on this point, 
the deputation will get what it wants; for it is in the 
interest of the whole world that Continental wages and 
conditions should be improved. But we most certainly 
do not pin our faith in the future of British industry to 
the hope that Continental conditions will be raised to 
the British level. We place it in an increase in the 
efficiency of British production. 

By this we do not mean that we want British manu- 
facturers merely to take over American methods. We 
believe, with Colonel Willey, that there is a good deal 
to be learnt from America; but we hold also that our 
very different conditions demand remedies of their own, 
For one thing, our best chance in many of the principal 
export trades lies rather in the maintenance of high 
quality than in the development of quantity production. 
But quality alone will not save us; it must be combined 
with imagination and initiative in design. Our artificers, 
we believe, are still the most skilful in the world; are 
they given the imaginative backing that alone can assure 
them of a fair chance? Design counts, and initiative in 
invention counts. The country that can combine these 
qualities with skill in execution need fear no rivals. 

In the second place, our situation appears to demand 
a much greater measure of collective control than is yet 
needed, at any rate urgently, in American industry. Our 
coal mines, our railways, perhaps many of our manufacturing 
industries, have reached the stage at which the best can 
be got out of them only by scientific co-ordination on a 
national scale. Our resources are still rich; but we are 
in far greater need to husband them than the United 
States, which can still, up to a point, afford to be reckless 
with the vast resources at their disposal. Our agriculture, 
again, can only be developed properly by an intensive 
method still comparatively rare in America. Waste of 
resources in the United States may be an imprudence ; for 
us it is a crime which brings speedy retribution. And 
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the needed conservation, co-ordination, scientific utilisation 
of our resources can be secured only by collective effort, 
which plainly involves a considerable measure of collective 
control. 

To this control, and to the high wages which are the 
pre requisite of maximum production, British employer 
will have to make up their minds, unless they wish to be 
superseded altogether. Colonel Willey half sees half of 
this truth, in that he realises, since his American Visit, 
the benefits of an enlightened wage policy. But he is, 
in our view, still too much disposed to think that we cap 
save ourselves by a mere transplantation of American 
methods, and to ignore the vital differences between the 
two situations. America appears to him as the paradise 
of the enlightened business man, operating without restraint 
in pursuit of an interest which is at once his, and, up to 
a point, that of the public. He does not allow enough, 
we feel, for the differences between the American home 
market and ours, between the relative self-sufficiency of 
America and our relative dependence on outside supplies, 
between a vast continent of great spaces and a little island 
off the coast of Europe. In short, he does not allow for 
the much greater need for organisation and control which 
these differences force upon us. 

Nevertheless, Colonel Willey appears to have taken the 
vital plunge. He has seen that the low-wage policy will 
not do, and he has at least set out to convert his fellow. 
employers to his belief. That is very much ; for we believe 
that, if it is once admitted that Britain must base her 
policy on the “ economy of high wages,” the rest of the case 
we have stated follows almost as a matter of course. We 
cannot afford to pay labour well if we waste it because of 
poor plant, inefficient organisation, or lack of adaptability 
and imagination. And we cannot correct these faults save 
by a scientific planning and re-direction of our industries 
on a national scale. If we choose high wages, we choose 
also scientific control. But, as a nation, we are still 
hesitating helplessly between two opposite courses. We 
have yet to choose at all; but we must choose speedily, 
for the attempt to combine incompatibles is paralysing 
our industries and making nonsense of our policy as & 
nation, and in great measure justifying the sweeping 
American condemnation we have quoted above. 


THE CANADIAN’ ELECTION 
AND AFTER 


Orrawa, November 8rd. 


r | HE result of the general election in Canada com- 
plicates rather than clarifies the political confusion 
which has existed in Canada ever since the war. 

The respective strength of parties prior to the dissolution 

was Liberals 118, Conservatives 51, Progressives 62, 

Labour 2 and Independents 2. Ten seats were added by 

the Redistribution Bill, and although a few constituencies 

of gigantic area are still in doubt at the time of writing 
the probable outcome of the late election is Conservatives 

117, Liberals 100, Progressives 24, Labour 2 and Independ- 

ents 2. The Conservatives have therefore scored a very 

substantial success, but have just failed to achieve the 
complete triumph of a clear majority. What prevented 
their complete victory was the failure of their assault 
upon the Liberal stronghold of Quebec, where they captured 
only four seats—in which an English-speaking majority 
prevailed. On the other hand they swept Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces and made substantial gains in Manitoba. 
The Liberals retained their seats wherever the French- 

Canadian vote was strong, but failed everywhere else except 

in Saskatchewan, where the active intervention of Mr. 
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Charles Dunning, the local Liberal Premier, secured for 
them 15 seats out of 21. Most of these were won from the 
Progressives, who, lacking adequate Press support and 
weakened by the retirement of their two most competent 
leaders, Mr. Crerar and Mr. Hoey, fared very badly. But 
it is significant that without exception all the Radical 
group, which had seceded from the main Progressive body 
by way of protest at the subservience of the latter to the 
Liberals, were re-elected. The plain conclusion is that 
hundreds of Progressive voters in the West decided that 
it was better to support a professed Liberal who could get 
the benefit of governmental loaves and fishes than a Pro- 
gressive who always voted with the Liberals but had no 
access to patronage. Strangely enough the Progressive 
Party, although sadly decimated, is now in a more com- 
manding position than before, as it holds a real balance 
of power. Labour played an insignificant part in the 
election, holding a seat in Winnipeg and gaining another 
in the same city to offset a loss in Calgary. But the most 
notable recruit to Parliament is one of the Independents, 
Mr. Henri Bourassa, who returns after eighteen years’ 
absence to a place where he was once a dread figure to 
politicians of all parties. 

There are, however, certain very disturbing features 
about the revelations of the polls. The sharp political 
antagonism between Ontario and Quebec persists and is 
even accentuated. The province of Ontario with eighty- 
two seats returned sixty-nine Conservatives, and Quebec 
with sixty-five seats returned sixty Liberals. On economic 
issues their interests are almost identical, but the roots of 
the cleavage are partly racial and religious, and partly 
derived from the war controversies and Imperial relations. 
Whatever chance the Conservative leader, Mr. Meighen, 
had of breaking down the old prejudice of French Canada 
against himself was destroyed by that distinguished 
Imperialist, Mr. Amery, whose performances in connection 
with Mosul put a tremendous weapon in the hands of the 
Quebec Liberals. Recalling the fact that Mr. Meighen 
(the pilot of the Conscription Bill in 1917) had declared 
himself ready to give active assistance to Britain at the 
time of the Chanak affaire, they insisted that another war 
with Turkey was now imminent and that the only safe 
surance against Canadian immersion in it was the return 
of the King Government with a clear majority. In vain 
Mr. Patenaude, who was leading the Conservative forces 
in Quebec, declared that he was as independent of Mr. 
Meighen as of Mr. Mackenzie King, and that the former 
would only secure his co-operation if he shed his Imperialist 
ideas, and tried to prove the sincerity of his nationalism 
by denouncing the British preference. 

But Mr. Bourassa, although professing a good-humoured 
contempt for Mr. King and his record, was in full cry 
against Mr. Meighen with a voice and pen that are alike 
effective, declaring that Canada must concentrate upon 
her own domestic affairs and shun participation in Imperial 
Wars, armaments and diplomacy, and that Mr. Meighen’s 
election meant rabid Imperialism in the saddle at Ottawa. 
Quebec accordingly declined to trust Mr. Meighen, for what, 
said the habitant, was the use of voting for his higher 
tariffs to keep la jeunesse at home if their bones were soon 
to bleach on the shores of the Levant or the deserts of 
Iraq for the benefit of a few British oil magnates? But 
these tactics, very effective in Quebec, naturally provoked 
Teprisals in British Ontario. Mr. King was _pilloried 
48 a pro-American who had spent the greater part of the war 
Years in the United States as an employee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and only returned to Canada in 1917 to fight 
4gainst conscription. He was assailed as the possessor of 
an anti-British complex, and ample revenge was taken upon 
him for the tactics sanctioned by his colleagues in Quebec. 
© vote in the other provinces is a more or less normal 





reflection of opinion™in them™on general issues, but both 
Ontario and Quebec voted in terms of prejudice. 

The truth seems to emerge that as long as the Progressive 
Party can hold twenty seats the implacable hostility of 
Quebec to Mr. Meighen and the equally deep-rooted dislike 
of Ontario for Mr. King will prevent either of these statesmen 
from securing a clear majority in the Federal Parliament. 
There is, however, one very vital difference in their positions. 
Mr. Meighen secured a great personal triumph by winning 
back his old seat in Manitoba, despite its free trade tenden- 
cies, and owes his very substantial gains to his own exertions 
and abilities. Mr. King,on the other hand, lost his own seat 
and carried with him to disaster every one of the five other 
Ontario Ministers who sought re-election; the credit for 
holding Quebec belongs to his French colleagues, and the 
gains in Saskatchewan are roses in the chaplet of Mr. 
Dunning. It is now abundantly plain that Mr. King is not 
a magnet for votes, and unless he quickly secures a seat and 
restores his prestige by skilful generalship, knives will soon 
be sharpening in his own party for his elimination. The 
French-Canadians would be perfectly justified in saying that 
since they provide the main battalions of the Liberal Party, 
they should be allowed to select the commander, and that 
Mr. Ernest Lapointe would be a very satisfactory leader. 
But if it is adjudged that the time is not ripe for another 
French-Canadian leader, the claims of Mr. Dunning, who 
has the merit of being persona grata with the Western Pro- 
gressives, although he has successfully fought them, would 
receive serious conside ration. 

At present the atmosphere of Ottawa is rife with rumours 
and speculations. Will the King Government resign, or will 
it hang on and meet Parliament in the hope that the 
Progressives will provide it with a majority ? Since no other 
party has a majority the Government is perfectly entitled 
to retain office and await a trial of strength in the House, 
but such tactics will be perilous and may easily prove disas- 
trous. The task of finding safe seats for eight defeated 
Ministers will be exceedingly difficult, and the charge of 
clinging to office will be assiduously pressed home. 
Undoubtedly the Conservatives would prefer Mr. King to 
remain in power, for they are not without their own diffi- 
cultiés. Mr. Meighen would have to form a Cabinet without 
French-Canadian representation; he would lack a parlia- 
mentary majority, and he could not control supply or fulfil 
his election pledges of a higher tariff. It is incredible that 
he would accept office without the promise of an early 
dissolution, and even then his prospects of improving his 
position would be very dubious. He has probably reached 
the zenith of his strength in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces, and he would certainly lose some seats in the 
West which he won rather luckily in three-cornered contests. 
The Conservative Party might win by replacing him by a 
new leader who could get the support of the Liberal protec- 
tionists of Quebec, but Mr. Meighen’s only chance of a 
secure spell of office as Premier would be to forget about the 
existence of Quebec and go boldly for a policy of Common- 
wealth co-operation which would bring in a flood of immi- 
grants and stimulate development. Such a policy would win 
the West, and Quebec could only have the satisfaction that 
its appraisement of Mr. Meighen as a dangerous Imperialist 
had been correct. 

But for all this confusion there is a fundamental cause 
which few people have realised. The two old parties in 
Canada are both at cross purposes, and neither of them 
possesses a coherent creed. The Conservatives are opposed 
to the political nationalism which Mr. Bourassa preaches, 
but cling to the rigid economic nationalism which the 
manufacturers demand. The Liberals are zealous devotees 
of political nationalism, and profess varying shades of 
antagonism to the economic nationalism known as local 
protectionism. But political and economic nationalism 
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are, if not twin sisters, first cousins, and must eventually go 
hand in hand. There will never be a real political cleavage 
in Canada, with issues that intelligent men think worth 
fighting for, until there exist on the one side a party preach- 
ing local nationalism and protectionism together, and 
another advocating close co-operation with the other units 
of the Commonwealth and moving towards free trade 
between them. Mr. Meighen at the cost of shedding some 
of his Ontario protectionists might bring the Conservative 
Party to such a policy, and Mr. Dunning might bring the 
Liberals. But until there is some drastic surgery of party 
policies, deadlocks and confusion will continue, and none of 
the pressing national problems will have a chance of proper 
solution. J. A. 8. 


“FREEDOM” IN AMERICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


CONSIDERABLE number of people in England 
A were not merely gratified when Mr. Saklatvala 
was prevented from entering the United States 
the other day, but also surprised. Their surprise was 
due to the fact that America is still regarded in many 
quarters as being a land of exceptional and unprecedented 
freedom, a country where the banner of liberty ever flies 
aloft, no matter to what degree of servitude the rest of the 
world may be reduced. This legend, despite a mass of 
facts to the contrary, somehow manages to prevail in the 
minds of the great majority of persons in Europe who have 
not crossed the Atlantic. Those who have done so are 
liable to notice that the Statue of Liberty is the first thing 
that an emigrant leaves behind on entering New York. 

The fact that Mr. Saklatvala holds unpopular and ex- 
treme views, which he expresses in the unrestrained and 
often unbalanced language of a person who speaks a foreign 
tongue fluently but without any sense of the real value of 
words, has led many people to concentrate attention on his 
end of the episode, as it were, and to ignore its significance 
altogether so far as America is concerned. But suppose 
Charles Darwin had been alive, and anxious to visit America, 
and Mr. Kellogg had decided, as he might conceivably, have 
done, that the United States government could not permit 
the entry of a man whose views are regarded as criminal 
utterances in certain parts of the Union, what would have 
been the verdict of Europe ? 

The trial of Mr. Scopes at Dayton, Tennessee, for teaching 
the theory of evolution was an event which added to the 
gaiety of nations, and therefore was not unwelcome in a 
world which sorely needs a little light relief. Seen in its 
broader context, however, as an incident in that much more 
widespread intolerance of speech and opinion which for 
nearly a decade has been spreading over the United States 
like a forest fire, the monkey trial, as it is familiarly called, 
must be a cause of grave apprehension to the friends of 
America as to the friends of freedom. 

The controversy between the Fundamentalists and the 
Modernists as to the accuracy of the story of the creation 
which is to be found in the Bible, as compared with the 
account which Charles Darwin suggested in his Origin of 
Species and Descent of Man, is not confined to Tennessee, 
nor is it a new dispute. The controversy has been raging 
in many important States in America for some years ; 
and already in 1928 the question of “* Shall Moses or Darwin 
rule Minnesota Schools ” (as one journal expressed it) was 
acute, not only in Minnesota, where 115 Protestant ministers 
against 77 voted in favour of a proposal to prohibit by law 
the teaching of evolution in the State schools, but also in 
Kentucky, where the Fundamentalists had a few months 
previously failed only by a narrow margin to pass into law 
a Bill which was intended to prohibit on religious grounds 
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the teaching of biological knowledge in the public schools, 
In Oklahoma, the writer was himself told by a professor 
at the huge State University that his classes in biology had 
to be conducted in virtual secrecy, at any rate so far as the 
farmer members of the State legislature were concerned, 

Many American citizens who are ashamed of this kind 

of intolerance will explain that it is only to be found in 
undeveloped and out-of-the-way parts of the country, 
where backward farmers to whom culture is unknown ar 
the predominating element in the political assemblies, 
But this is not altogether true. Two years ago, for ex. 
ample, the Senate of the State of New York passed, by a 
vote of 35 to 9, a measure entitled The Higgins Patriotic 
Text Book Bill. This Bill laid down minute requirements 
for educational boards regarding the history text-books 
which might be used in the State schools. Any book 
which “ fails to emphasise the scope of the victory of the 
United States in any of its wars’ was to be banned. The 
Higgins Bill did not make direct mention of the British 
in its text, but it mentioned “ acts of oppression ” charged 
against us in the Declaration of Independence. No book 
would be permitted to be used if (among other things) 

(1) it falsifies, distorts, doubts or denies the acts of 
oppression recited in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; 

(2) it fails, if dealing with the period, to refer in the 
text to the principal acts of oppression as set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence. 


Finally, any book which “ belittles, ridicules, doubts or 
denies, or which, if a text-book dealing with the Revolu- 
tionary period, omits to mention the services and sacrifices 
of American patriots by which national independence was 
won, or which emphasises and enlarges upon the possible 
human failings or shortcomings of such patriots without 
giving at least equal prominence to their virtues and 
merits,” would be barred from the public schools. For- 
tunately for the good name of American education this 
ridiculous measure failed to secure a passage through the 
lower chamber of the New York State Legislature ; but the 
fact that it could obtain a huge majority in the Senate of 
the leading eastern State is not without significance. 

It is not merely the politicians who have been responsible 
for these and many other attempts to prescribe opinion by 
law, and to confine the activities of the human spirit within 
the four corners of a legislative act. Unofficial bodies have 
been equally energetic in their endeavours to reduce the 
mind of America into slavery. In Chicago, for example, 
a campaign has recently been waged by a group of women 
called the Illinois Society of the Daughters of 1812, whose 
object it is to combat the propaganda which they allege 
is being put forth in order to “ lessen the heroic measure 
of the men who have made history for the United States.” 
The aim of the Society is to bring pressure on the Superin- 
tendents of Schools to purge the schools of all history books 
which in any way reflect on the character of well-known 
figures in American history. ‘“* Imagine referring to George 
Washington as an old fox,” cried the vice-president of the 
Society on one occasion in a paroxysm of indignation ; and 
other members of the Society have publicly objected to 
books in which John Hancock was called a smuggler, 
Washington a fine judge of whisky, and Andrew Jackson 
referred to as a man who indulged in “ wild parties” at 
the White House. Any book which suggests that the 
makers of America were human, and subject therefore to 
human failings, ought in the eyes of these ladies to be 
rigorously excluded from the schools. 

Much more serious than any of these attempted restric- 
tions on the education of children are the various ways 10 
which freedom of speech is curtailed in a large number of 
the universities and colleges of the United States. The 
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endowment of institutes for the higher learning with 
enormous gifts of money by millionaires across the Atlantic 
has resulted in a large measure of control over the universi- 
ties or colleges being accorded to these wealthy business 
men, or their representatives, who become trustees of the 
institutes in question. The business men trustees often 
dominate the university almost completely, and a large 
number of episodes have occurred in which professors of 
economics or political science or some other sociological 
subject have, as a penalty for having taught doctrines or 
theories offensive to the prejudices of the business trustees, 
been ignominiously dismissed with a month’s notice. 
The university students, again, are often treated like chil- 
dren, and many instances have occurred where students’ 
unions and clubs have been prevented by the college 
authorities from inviting a speaker to address them on 
account of his heretical views. Academic freedom, in the 
sense in which it is understood in England, is almost un- 
known in the United States, save in one or two quite 
exceptional universities. 

All that has been said above refers to freedom of speech 
and opinion. But history shows that restrictions on 
freedom of thought and utterance are likely to be accom- 
panied by the curtailment of human liberty in other spheres 
of activity, and this has been so in America. Quite apart 
from the merits of Prohibition, which are considerable, the 
eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution involves an 
infringement of personal liberty on a much larger scale than 
the inhabitants of any other western country, except 
America, would be likely to stand. But it is not only liquor 
which is prohibited. In the State of Kansas it is an offence 
to sell or advertise cigarettes; and Utah, the Mormon 
State, has an anti-tobacco law which makes it a crime to 
smoke in public at all. 

But these statutory restrictions on liberty, unenforceable 
as they are in many cases, do not involve nearly such a 
grave danger to the cause of freedom in the United States 
as the unofficial, unlawful, unconstitutional and violent 
activities of such bodies as the Ku Klux Klan, which wages 
a widespread campaign of terrorism and cruelty, often 
resulting in murder and torture, avowedly against negroes, 
Roman Catholics and Jews, but in practice against anyone 
who happens to offend the susceptibilities of the local 
branch. The Ku Klux Klan has certain features not 
unlike the worst aspects of the Fascist movement; and 
American citizens of all creeds and classes are beginning to 
feel angry and ashamed about the activities of the Klan, 
and convinced that something must be done to destroy its 
growing power and extensive secret ramifications, if the 
idea of democracy is to survive in the United States. The 
Klan, however, is not the only association of private persons 
which endeavours to bully American citizens out of their 
right to freedom. Bodies such as the National Civic 
Federation, and in a lesser degree many of the fraternities 
of college students, all aim at standardising American 
thought and conduct to a conventional type or pattern, 
and penalising anyone who attempts to depart from that 
model even in the most harmless of ways. Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis has described in Babbitt the manner in which these 
organisations set about their task, and the insidious methods 
by which they exert pressure on a rebellious individual, 
and the picture is not exaggerated. 

The visitor or emigrant to America is asked, on his form 
of application for a passport visa, whether he is an anarchist, 
& polygamist, or in favour of subverting the government 
of the United States by force. A satisfactory answer to 
t Ose questions may conceivably be necessary to a country 
Which is quite properly endeavouring to apply selective 
tests to the vast numbers of poor emigrants who wish to 
flock to her shores, but most of the other phenomena which 

have sought to describe, and which are by no means 





unfair or exceptional instances of the kind of thing which 
is going on all over the States, appear hard to justify as 
anything save unwarrantable restrictions on human liberty. 
And in many cases they savour of something akin to tyranny. 
A good deal of opposition to these incursions on individual 
freedom is slowly forming and becoming articulate in the 
States; but the voices of protest have not yet secured 
either power or organisation comparable to that which 
supports the forces with which they have to contend. 
America is extremely sensitive to European opinion con- 
cerning her civilisation; and outspoken comment on this 
side in matters of such a kind, which affect issues of import- 
ance to the whole world, may do something to ensure 
that a saner judgment shall prevail in the treatment accorded 
across the Atlantic to that delicate plant we call liberty. 


WOMAN 


T may be only an illusion, but I fancy that dramatists 

I are particularly fond of depicting Woman in the 
middle and later parts of her life as a goddess of 
peace. As I sat through the first performance of that 
astonishing “‘ comic tragedy,’ Juno and the Paycock, at 
the Royalty Theatre, it seemed to me that the figure of 
the mother was a figure in whom all men who write plays 
believe—woman the peace-maker, the assuager of suffering, 
the understander. Even in Mary Rose, where the mother 
is only a faint sketch, she is shown continually interfering 
in the petty quarrels of two elderly gentlemen over pictures 
and less important things and restoring hostility into 
affection. Is the picture true in any general sense, or is 
it only the result of a wish on the part of men who despair 
of their own sex? In a world of fools and quarrellers all 
men secretly long for some sublime figure of pity to preside 
over the scene of follies and quarrels and to speak the 
healing word at the end of the play—* Pardon’s the word 
for all.” I am myself convinced of the existence of this 
noble figure, but I am not sure that she can be called 
Woman. I am not sure that anyone called Woman has 
ever appeared on earth. Woman is a theme for generalisa- 
tions, but she is so elusive when you measure her either by 
the facts of your own experience or by the facts of general 
experience, that no sooner have you made one definition 
of her than you suddenly realise that a definition in the 
opposite sense would have been equally true. Call Woman 
the peace-maker, for instance, and immediately the Iliad 
leaps into your mind with Woman the war-maker as its 
theme. In Heaven the goddesses, and on earth Helen, 
were as guilty of the long bloodshed of Troy as was any 
man among the well-greaved Acheans. And all through 
literature and history we find the recurrent figure of 
Woman the cause of wars, quarrels and all manner of 
troubles. In the nineteenth century Woman even became 
a nuisance to herself and to everybody else—a creature 
with a passion for interference and “ having her finger in 
the pie,” as Hedda Gabler put it. It would be fairly 
easy to prove from nineteenth-century and twentieth- 
century literature, I fancy, that Woman was an egoist 
who “damned the consequences” more recklessly than 
did even any member of the House of Lords. Nor did 
Woman show herself to be any more pacific than Man 
during the wars and revolutions to which we have grown 
almost accustomed in recent years. Would the European 
War—the Euro-Nietzschean War, as a London bookseller 
called it in his window—have ended a day earlier if it had 
been put to the votes of the women? I have heard it 
maintained that it was among the private soldiers of 
the various nations, rather than among the women, that 
the desire for peace was strongest. Certainly, in revolu- 


tions, women have seldom been the first to advocate that 
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heavenly compromise called peace. Whether it is that 
they are more naturally ready for self-sacrifice than men, 
or whether it is that they lose their heads more easily 
under the influence of passion, you will seldom find a 
body of violent extremists but there is a woman in their 
midst. There is little use in arguing with a man who 
is an extremist, but with a woman who is an extremist 
there is no use arguing at all. She has every quality of 
heroism except good sense. Threats and punishments 
are of no avail against her. She would give her body to 
be burned—she would even, I fancy, give her soul to be 
burned—for the sake of what she calls a principle, and 
she expects the men she knows to be as valiant. You 
may either love her or loathe her, but you cannot by any 
stretch of language call her a peace-maker. She is more 
fatal than Helen, for Helen at least mourned when she 
saw the ruin she had wrought. 

How then shall we discover Woman the peace-maker ? 
Shall we say that she is a woman who is married and 
has children—a woman who has learnt to pity weakness 
and helplessness as it lay in the cradle and for whom the 
cause of charity is greater than any cause for which men 
fight ? This is undoubtedly the divine figure of Woman 
that all men—or most of them—adore in their hearts. 
Yet it would be unsafe to make a generalisation about 
Woman the peace-maker, even if we confine it to married 
women with children. There have been many splendidly 
ruthless mothers since the Spartans. All through history 
the unmarried woman has quite as often been the gentle 
peace-maker as the married. Woman the warrior does 
not alter her nature by having children. Many years ago 
I called at the house of a friend of mine during a time of 
fierce rioting and found that his brothers and their friends 
had all been out enjoying themselves throwing stones at 
policemen and soldiers. His mother gave us tea, and, as 
she did so, she lamented the good old days when the men 
of the district fought with spirit in such affrays as this. 
“* They’re a heartless lot, nowadays—ah, a heartless lot,” 
she sighed, and by “ heartless” she did not mean that 
they were cruel but that they had no heart for fighting. 
You might think from this that she was a woman of fierce 
nature. On the contrary, she was the gentlest creature 
imaginable, with a gentle voice and a heart overflowing 
with kindness to everybody except soldiers and policemen. 
You will often, I think, find this paradox among revolu- 
tionaries. They are ministering angels who are capable 
of doing anything for a principle. And they always speak 
of their fellow-revolutionaries as essentially good and 
gentle persons. “ Poor fellow,” they say, when some 
youth loses his life while throwing a bomb that kills and 
maims several human beings, “‘ he was a good son to his 
mother. Wouldn’t have hurt a fly. The kindest of the 
kind.” And the odd thing is that this is frequently true. 
When gentle people begin to believe in a principle, it does 
not mean that they cease to be gentle among their friends. 
It only means that they become perfectly unprincipled in 
what they are willing to do to their enemies. In this 
mothers with principles and maidens with principles are 
alike. Not in a hundred years could a committee of 
women of principle meeting at Geneva bring peace to 
Europe. And a committee of men of principle would 
take nearly as long. By a man or woman of principle, 
I should explain, I mean a man or woman who is willing 
to sacrifice a higher principle to a lower. Such men and 
women we cannot but admire in so far as they are also 
willing to sacrifice themselves, but they do not as a rule 
bring peace on earth and good will among men. 

It seems, then, better to be chary of making generalisa- 
tions about Woman—whether Woman married or Woman 
single. There are, no doubt, some qualitiés and character- 
istics that are confined exclusively to women, but they are 
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not either the great virtues or the great vices. The virtues 
and the vices are not distributed according to sex, 
Cordelia had more qualities in common with many men 
than she had in common with Goneril and Regan. Int 
what generalisation about Woman—at least, about the 
character of Woman—could these three sisters be fitted? 
You might as well try to make generalisations about mep 
or about human beings. It is, I admit, necessary to make 
these generalisations, but it is also necessary to realise 
that they are largely untrue. La Rochefoucauld tried to 
pen us all together in a narrow generalisation about self. 
love. It was an extremely wise generalisation, but you 
have only to remember St. Francis of Assisi in order to 
see that it is false. The wise man makes generalisations 
and, having made them, proceeds to unmake them. There 
may be some infallible generalisation about Woman known 
to the angels, but human beings can but go on guessing 
at it till the end of the world. I never yet heard a 
generalisation about Woman that was not a lie. Even 
if it was nine parts true, there was always a tithe of 
falsehood in it. Make a list of all the wise things that were 
ever said about Woman, and they will scarcely fill a page. 
Half the sayings about Woman are mere malice, and most 
of the others are sentimentalism. Even Scott’s “0, 
Woman, in our hours of ease,” which makes allowance 
for faults as well as virtues, does not hold water in more 
than one case in ten. While recognising all this, however, 
I find myself swinging back to a curious belief in that 
figure of Woman in Juno and the Paycock—Woman the 
comforter, Woman who understands and forgives when 
very few men can understand or forgive, Woman the 
sufferer and the nurse of those who suffer. However 
cynical men are about woman in general, you will never 
banish this ideal figure from their imaginations, and for 
centuries men have worshipped her as the Mother of 
Sorrows. She is more lastingly real to them than Helen 
of Troy. She would be the most real person alive, even 
if every other woman were a Hedda Gabler. Hence | 
agree more than I disagree with the picture the dramatists 
give us of Woman the peace-maker. But I know scarcely 
anything about women. And very little about men. 


And not very much about myself. 
¥. ¥ 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHELL- 
FISH INDUSTRY 


HE period of the great material prosperity of Great 
Britain, which began at the Industrial Revolution 
and ended in the war, led to an ever-increasing 
reliance on food supplies of foreign origin, while the food- 
producing capacities of this country were allowed to 
decrease to a corresponding degree year by year. Under 
the pressure of a great necessity, a considerable amount of 
lost ground was recovered during the war, but since then 
there has been a falling back to the old state of affairs. It 
seems likely, however, that a shifting of the balance of the 
nation’s activities from industry to the production of food 
will be necessary if Great Britain is to re-adjust herself to 
post-war conditions. 

A most striking case of neglect of a valuable source of 
food is furnished by the small extent of the shell-fish industry 
in this country (the term “ shell-fish ” being here used to 
include molluscs only and not, as in the commercial sense, 
crabs, lobsters and the like). With the solitary exception 
of the oyster, shell-fish are absolutely ignored as food by all 
but a section of the working classes. This is far from being 
the case on the Continent or in the maritime regions of the 
United States, where many kinds of shell-fish are a popular 
article of diet with all sections of the population. All shell- 
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fsh have the property of storing great quantities of glycogen, 
or “ animal starch,” and of fat which renders them in the 
highest degree nutritious, and they are, moreover, rapidly 
growing and prolific animals capable of extensive fishing 
which could be greatly increased by judicious farming. 

An important development in the scientific investigations 
of the Ministry of Fisheries during and since the war has 
heen the increased attention that has been paid to shell- 
fish, the results of which have been summarised in two 
official reports.* The following extract from the first of 
these will give some idea of the potential food value of the 
mussel, which, together with the oyster, the cockle and the 
scallop, is the most important of our shell-fish. “ It has 
been calculated that an acre of the best mussel ground will 
produce annually 40,000 lb. of mussels, equivalent to 
10,000 Ib. of mussel meat with a “ fuel” value of 3,000,000 
calories and a money value of about £250, and this at the 
cost of practically no capital expenditure and only such 
labour as is involved in transplantation to prevent over- 
crowding, and to secure the best conditions for growth and 
fattening. No known system of cultivation of agricultural 
land can produce corresponding values in the form of 
animal food. The average yield in beef of an acre of average 
pasture land is reckoned to be 100 lb., equivalent to 120,000 
calories and valued at, say, £7 10s. The yield of rich fatten- 
ing pasture may be as high as 190 lb., equivalent to 
480,000 calories, and valued at, say, £14.” 

Any development of the shell-fish industry is dependent 
upon the: solution of the two problems of purification and 
cultivation, of which the former is the more pressing but 
the latter the more fundamental in the long run. The 
mussel beds are situated for the most part in estuaries, and 
many of them are seriously contaminated with domestic 
sewage from the towns which border the rivers. Bacteria 
are freely taken in by mussels while they are feeding and, 
though the mussels themselves are quite unaffected, they 
can become in this manner a possible medium for the dis- 
semination of typhoid and other pathogenic bacteria. The 
danger of infection from the consumption of shell-fish has 
undoubtedly been one of the chief causes of their neglect, 
and every effort must be made to insure the purity of all 
shell-fish sold as food if the public is to be persuaded to alter 
its by no means unjustified prejudices. The best remedy, 
and one which in all probability will eventually be applied, 
consists in the prohibition of any discharge of sewage near 
the shell-fish beds. But for the present, in view of the fact 
that pollution is so extensive and the cost of prevention 
correspondingly heavy, either the sale of polluted mussels 
has to be stopped in the interests of public health or some 
means found of cleansing them and so rendering them safe 
for human consumption. 

In 1912, owing to an adverse bacteriological report, the 
Fishmongers’ Company banned the sale of Conway mussels, 
which had provided a livelihood for a considerable number 
of fishermen. Owing to the initiative of the Corporation of 
Conway, investigations were commenced, which were later 
taken over by the Ministry of Fisheries, on the possibility 
of cleansing the mussels. It was found that this was im- 
possible under natural conditions; it could only be satis- 
factorily accomplished under artificial and carefully con- 
trolled conditions. Especial tanks were constructed and, 
as the result of prolonged experiments, the following pro- 
cedure was instituted and has been continued, with the 
improvements suggested by experience, ever since. The 
mussels are spread two deep on wooden grids in shallow 
tanks and thoroughly hosed in order to cleanse the outside 
of the shells. Sea water which has been sterilised by the 
addition of chloride of lime, any free chlorine being after- 
= yn d ot Agriculture and Fisheries. Fisheries in the Great 
where. 18. Report on Sea Fisheries, 1919—1928. H.M. 
2s. and 3s. 6d. respectively. 
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wards converted into common salt by the action of sodium 
thiosulphate, is then run in, and the mussels are left in this 
water for one day. During this period, they open and dis- 
charge the contents of their stomachs, including any bacteria 
they may contain. The water is then run off and the tank 
filled a second time with sterilised water and for a similar 
period. Finally the shells are thoroughly sterilised with 
chlorinated water and the cleansed mussels are packed in 
sterilised bags and are ready for the market. 

This procedure, which was first instituted on a commercial 
scale in 1916, has proved entirely successful from every 
point of view, there have been no further complaints of pol- 
lution and the mussel fishery has regained its original 
dimensions. The expense incurred in the upkeep of the 
tanks is met by a fixed charge for each bag of mussels 
cleansed. Obviously, if the cleansing operations are not 
to be an expense to the community, they can only be 
instituted where there is a fishery large enough to meet the 
costs. Accordingly, many of the small fisheries which have 
been condemned cannot be treated in this manner, although 
a second cleansing station has recently been erected by the 
Ministry at Lympstone on the River Exe in Devonshire, 
while exhaustive surveys of the principal mussel beds with 
reference to their potentialities and degree of pollution have 
been made. 

The problem of the purification of oysters has also been 
attacked. These animals, though structurally very similar 
to mussels, are both less liable to take in bacteria and also 
more difficult to purify when they are polluted. They will 
only function freely, and so expel the contents of their 
stomachs, when the water is above a certain temperature, 
which is distinctly higher than the minimum temperature 
at which mussels will function. No satisfactory system has 
yet been devised for the purification of oysters on a com- 
mercial scale, although it can only be a matter of time 
before this is accomplished. 

Extensive as are the mussel beds, they can be greatly 
increased and the yield improved in both quality and 
quantity by judicious farming and by transpla iting mussels 
to favourable grounds where they will have ample food and 
protection. Mussels have been cultivated in this way for 
centuries along the coasts of Europe in order to meet the 
great demand which exists for this kind of food. In the 
same way, clams (large shell-fish, two or three times the size 
of a mussel) are farmed along the coasts of the United 
States, while oysters, of course, have been cultivated since 
classic times, and at the present day the rearing of oysters 
forms an important industry in France, the United States 
and Japan. In this country, although the oyster beds are 
cared for, they are left to replenish themselves naturally, 
which, since the oyster is an uncertain spawner, is far from 
satisfactory. In bad years young oysters or “ spat” are 
purchased from the French cultivators. 

As the result, very largely, of an accidental fall of *‘ spat ” 
in one of the mussel purification tanks at Conway in 1918, 
the Ministry were led to extend their investigations to the 
breeding of oysters. It was hoped that in this way a 
sufficient number of English reared “spat” could be 
obtained eventually, which would insure a continuous 
supply for growth and fattening on the oyster beds. Advan- 
tage was taken of the fact that the mussel purification tanks 
were not in use during the summer months when the 
oysters spawn, to attempt breeding experiments on a large 
scale in them. The French method of collecting “ spat,” 
which consists of placing long curved tiles covered with lime 
in the tanks with the spawning oysters, was employed. The 
small oysters which settle on the tiles are detached, when a 
suitable size, by flaking off the lime beneath them. The 
results of these experiments have been somewhat baffling ; 
although great numbers of “ spat” have been obtained on 


several occasions, in other vears, for no obvious reas») 
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there has been little or none. The exact conditions needed 
for the breeding on a commercial scale of oysters in these 
artificial surroundings are still unknown, but there is no 
reason why they should not be discovered in time as a result 
of the present researches. These investigations, it may not 
unreasonably be hoped, will be the beginning of a scientific 
study of the edible shell-fish of our coasts having as its 
ever-present aim their development and intensive cul- 
tivation. c. M. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE ALIEN PERIL 


To the Editor of Tux New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Apropos of what is called the “ Alien Peril,” I am 
sure our police are subjecting respectable foreigners to a great 
deal of unnccessary annoyance. 

A recent visit which two American nieces of mine paid to 
their relations on this side has revexled to us a state of things 
so amazing that I really cannot believe it would be tolerated 
if generally known. My nieces were born in this country, 
but about fourteen years ago, when they were still infants, their 
father—-my brother—took them to the United States, where 
he had received an appointment and where he since became 
an American citizen, This summer they paid their first visit 
to England in order to spend three or four months with their 
numerous relations and to see something of what they still 
regard as their native land. In July they were my guests 
in London. They then informed me that they had been 
warned, on landing in Liverpool, that if they remained in 
England more than two months they would have to report 
to the police. These two months expired on July 14th, so, on 
the morning of the 15th, I took them to Bow Street police 
station, which was the nearest to the Hotel Russell, where 
we were staying. There we were directed to the Aliens Depart- 
ment, where we found about a dozen respectable-looking 
foreigners standing at a counter, behind which sat a number 
of policemen in uniform who were cross-questioning these 
people and writing down their replies. 

My nieces produced their passports to one of these policemen, 
who said that, before he could do anything for them, he would 
require two photos of each of them, with their hats off. On 
the following morning we again attended at Bow Street with 
four photographs, which cost 7s. 6d., and my nieces were put 
through a searching cross-examination as to their personal 
history and their objects in visiting and remaining so long 
in this country. After satisfying himself as to their bona fides 
the officer entered the particulars in his register snd made out 
a ticket-of-leave for each young lady. He also informed them 
that it would be necessary for them to produce these tickets- 
of-leave and to report to the nearest police-station every time 
they changed their address. As I knew that their changes 
of address would be frequent during the remainder of their 
stay, I asked why it was necessary for them to waste so much 
time interviewing policemen. I suggested that if the police 
were afraid these ladies had some sinister object in being here, 
they should detail an officer to accompany them, or deport 
them at once. The policeman said these precautions were 
only required to satisfy the Aliens Act. More discussion 
followed, and at last I was asked if I were willing to become 
a referee for the ladies, as, in that case, they would be relieved 
from any further police interference. Of course I agreed. 
(I really said he might call me anything he liked if it would 
enable him to hurry through these silly formalities and allow 
us to get on with what we had come to London for.) The 
tickets-of-leave were then endorsed with my name as referee 
and given to my nieces. A fee of 2s. was paid and we left. 

In the following week I returned to Wilmslow and on the 
morning after my return—July 22nd—I was visited by an 
official from the Wilmslow police-station, who said he was 
advised that two American ladies were staying with me and 
that they must report at once at the police-station. I said 
the American ladies were at the moinent staying with an uncle 
at Eastbourne, but that I was their referee and that, according 
to my information from Bow Street, we had already satisfied 
the requirements of the police. He said he knew of no such 
means of satisfying the law. I said he had better go back 
and look up the regulations. He went and returned the following 
morning to say I was correct and that Wilmslow was satisfied. 
However, he asked me for my nieces’ next address, and I gave 





it to him. The following week the young ladies stayed with 
their aunt—my sister. On Friday afternoon, July 3lst, their 
cousin called at my sister’s house to take them in his car to 
Rhos Neigr, in Anglesey, where they were to stay with Mr. 
and Mrs. H. While they were bidding good-bye to their aunt 
a police officer cycled up to the porch of the house and said he 
had come to find two American ladies who, he understood, 
were staying there, and to take them to Hazelgrove police. 
station to report. The situation was explained to him, and 
also the fact of my refereeship. He knew of nothing but his 
orders, and as Mr. H. refused to take his cousins to Hazelgroye 
the officer asked for the telephone. This he commandeered, 
meantime rearing his bicycle against my nephew's car by way 
of arrest. After discussion with the Hazelgrove police-station 
he put a series of questions to my nieces and wrote down their 
replies in a notebook. He then allowed them to go. On the 
following Wednesday (August 5th) another policeman came 
to Mr. H.’s house at Rhos Neigr to inquire for two American 
ladies and to summon them to Holyhead police-station— 
eight miles away. There they had to go, travelling the fifteen 
or sixteen miles to Holyhead and back for the purpose, As 
it was now evident to my nieces that our information at Bow 
Street was incorrect, they duly reported their subsequent 
changes of address ; but even this was not su‘Ticient, for at the 
Altrincham police-station they were asked whether they had 
reported to the police when they left Rhos Neigr. They said 
they had not. They were informed they had thereby com- 
mitted a serious offence and that, unless they explained to 
the Welsh police, they might be held up at Liverpool when 
returning to America. A letter was dictated to them somewhat 
as follows : 

* To the Chief of Police, Holyhead. 

We desire to inform you that we left Rhos Neigr on 
Monday, August 17th, on a temporary visit to Manchester, 
but have since changed our plans and decided to return 
to America.” 

My nieces are now safely out of England and in their own 
home, but the shame and resentment which their friends feel 
in consequence of their treatment by our police will remain 
here as long as we live. 

In connection with the incidents related above, several 
questions arise : 

1. Why should our police shadow and annoy in the manner 
described two inoffensive young ladies from the United 
States—our friendliest ally—who come to visit their 
relations in the land of their birth ? 

2. Why should a foreigner who remains in this country 
longer than two months be treated as a criminal on 
ticket-of-leave ? 

3. Do our police really believe that, by persecuting ninety: 
nine respectable foreigners who come for business, educa 
tion, pleasure or health, and who frankly give their names 
and addresses, they are protecting us from the one 
undesirable, who meantime freely comes and goes with 
a false passport and who certainly does not report himself 
at the nearest police-station ? 

4. Even if such precautions were at all effective in keeping 
undesirables out of the coutry, would they not be equally 
effective in keeping undesirables in ? 

5. Are we so lightly taxed that we can afford to waste our 
money and the time ot able-bodied policemen (who might 
be much better employed) in chasing harmless persons 
about the country ? 

I have spent about two months this year touring on the 
Continent. During that time I visited seven European countries. 
In none of them did I see or hear anything of those crowds of 
aliens who are supposed to be waiting for an opportunity to 
invade us for the sake of the surplus employment and com- 
fortable living which we guard so jealously! Indeed, rather 
the other way; it was they who appeared to be afraid of 
invasion by us. I found that, with more or less stringency, 
their police and passport regulations resemble ours, and I am 
convinced that they form one of the greatest obstacles to the 
restoration of that friendly intercourse between nations 0? 
which our civilisation depends. a 

Before the War we in England were free from such restrictions. 
We sneered at them as a German institution. Did we thea 
fight Germany, as has been well said, to capture her ua 
for our own shoulders? Are we not now strong enough to 
ence more free. Obstruction to international intercourse has 
become the vested interest of an army of officials. I contribute 
this account of personal experience hoping it may assist 10 
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stimulating public opinion for the removal of all war-begotten 
interference with our liberties.—Yours, etc., 
Lindow House, W. Morton Jackson. 


Wilmslow. 


THE SPAHLINGER TREATMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaresMan. 

$m,—After reading the enthusiastic description by “* Lens ” 
of this treatment, as I am on two committees dealing with 
tuberculosis, I wrote for the pamphlet he advised, and began 
to make inquiries. 

One medical man told me that the profession do not like 
secret remedies. In the pamphlet published on behalf of the 
treatment Dr. Leonard Williams is quoted as writing in the 
British Medical Journal of October 27th, 1923, that he ‘ with 
many others have strongly advised M. Spahlinger not to allow 
himself to be beguiled into a premature disclosure of his com- 
plete technique.” Therefore it remains secret. Another doctor, 
of some repute, told me that the serum cannot be obtained for 
treatment, so that it cannot even be tried in this country. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain has expressed his readiness to 
have “a thorough investigation carried out by a thoroughly 
competent body of medical authorities, if the preparations 
can be supplied in sufficient quantities.” 

Could not *“* Lens ” and other friends persuade M. Spahlinger 
to at least open the doors of his laboratory to students who 
should pay him even a high fee at the expense of the nation 
they represented, and allow them full knowledge of his 
methods ? After reading this pamphlet carefully it would seem 
that M. Spahlinger does not permit this.—Yours, etc., 

Norwich. Hersert A, Day. 


THE KING'S ENGLISH 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—In an article entitled “‘ The King’s English” in your 
issue of October 3rd your reviewer asks: “How can the 
popular style be drilled and amplified by the classical legacy 
and example?” Might I suggest that THe New STATESMAN 
could make a good start by spelling dyarchy correctly and not 
in the meaningless form “ diarchy,” which it has not only 
been persisting in for the last few months but has repeated in 
the very paragraph from which I quote? ‘True, Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer in his recent book prefers the “‘ i,”’ but he had reasons 
other than etymological, perhaps, for preferring that to “ y ” 
in dealing with the subject. 

Trusting that you will not consider this a case of dragging 
“the classical style, with its genuine traditions of discipline” 
into “ the desolate regions of pedantry.”’—Yours, etc., 

** PEDAGOGUE.” 

[Does “ Pedagogue” want us to spell diatom dyatom, 
digamma dygamma, and dioxide dyoxide? If he does he 
will find himself, we think, at loggerheads with all the English 
lexicographers. The Oxford Dictionary at any rate prefers the 
form “diarchy.”” It is after all merely a matter of convention, 
and the authoritative English convention is to prefer the “i” to 
the “y.”"—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
MRS. PIOZZI’S RASSELAS 


T was only the other day that I was writing of 
Rasselas here, saying how an American friend 
of mine, Colonel Isham, who has perhaps the best 

collection there is of Dr. Johnson’s work, and of every- 
ig around it, had showed me a first edition of Rassclas. 
Since then he has shown me another copy of that 
great book and one to be treasured, in my judgment, 
more even than that first edition which moved me so 
greatly. It is Mrs. Piozzi’s own copy—the one she had 
in old age; and upon page after page it is annotated in 
her own clear and beautiful writing, more than a 
hundred years ago. 
. Now here is an amazing thing! Here is something 
in which all the elements of historical value arise. The 
ving contemporary witness, the intimate experience, 
the original document: all eombined. 
It is nearly certain that this woman, upon whom the 


great Englishman’s affection centred so strongly during 
all those last years when he was increasingly lonely 
with the hubbub of fame about him, was born in 1740. 
She was thirty years younger than he, she outlived him 
by half a lifetime, for she did not die till she was eighty- 
one years of age. She died the same year as Napoleon. 

It is curious to note that this copy, in which she has 
made so many annotations, is as late as the year 1818. 
It is Sharpe’s Edition. That writing of hers, therefore, 
which we here see so small and so clear in the margin 
of page after page, was set down in the very last moments 
of her life, when she had come to, or had passed her 
eightieth year, and when the book itself had been in 
the hands of all Europe, and famous, for just on sixty 
years. Here was this vivacious, energetic, admired old 
lady, living on into a world over which the storm of 
the French Revolution had passed and steeping herself 
in the memories of a youth more than half a century 
past. She had been a girl of nineteen, perhaps barely 
that, when Rasselas first issued from the press. She 
returned to it in the very extreme of life when death 
was before her, who had lived life so fully, and when 
she could write as younger people would not write. 

In the margin on the corner of page 8 she has written: 

Man feels from home in this Life but rests and expatiates 
in the World to come. 


She writes thus, in age, as an annotation to Johnson's 
phrase: 

Man surely has some latent sense for which this place affords 
no gratification, or he has some desires distinct from sense, 
which must be satisfied before he can be happy. 

The book is of small size, about eight inches by five 
inches, and has perhaps a dozen of those very careful 
little steel engravings which are so characteristic of 
the day. 

It is a lady’s book altogether, and it is a lady’s pen 
commentating perpetually on as manly a piece of work 
as was ever set down by a man. Also sometimes (but 
rarely) she dares to underline at the risk of defacing the 
page ; and, herein again, she was a lady of her day. 

find underlined four words upon page 99 at the end 
of chapter 27, at the close of the Princess Nekayah’s 
discourse upon “ Whether perfect happiness would 
be procured by perfect goodness”—that admirable 
speech which begins, ‘“‘ Whether perfect happiness 
would be procured by perfect goodness this world will 
never afford an opportunity of deciding” (I wish I 
could write like that !) and again, “ All that virtue can 
afford is quietness oi conscience, a steady prospect of a 
happier state: this may enable us to endure calamity 
with patience: but remember that patience must 
suppose pain.” 

Johnson's vivacious active young friend, now grown 
so old, underlines in this last phrase the words “ enable,” 
‘* endure,” “* patience ” and “ suppose.” 

I would argue with the Doctor (if he were alive and 
before me now, and promised not to roar too loud) upon 
that matter of a quiet conscience. I do not believe 
that good men have quiet consciences. I hold that an 
uneasy conscience—at any rate nowadays—is the first 
requisite for Heaven, and that an inflamed, red, feverish, 
angry conscience is a true mark of approaching virtue. 
I have met many men with quiet consciences, not all 
of them wholly unintelligent, but nearly all of them 
scoundrels. 

Mrs. Piozzi (for I must not leave the lady alone any 
longer) has further added at the side of this passage an 
admirable phrase, “ Some diseases are caused by virtue 
as some are by Vice.’ Yes, Madam! And many more by 
virtue than by vice. I know of no disease striking down 
a swindier or one of those rich beasts who are forever 
thinking of their body's heaitn, or the vile fellow who 
would rather drink water than wine: I do not say who 
is ordered water by a doctor, him I can forgive, but who 
drinks it of his own accord and glories in it. 
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The oppression of the poor brings no disease to a man. 
But generosity embarrasses his finances and brings him 
to loss of sleep and sometimes to madness. Indignant 
virtue has even worse effects. Patriotism, if it be too 
active, will land him in the tortures of a gaol; and 
of nervous indigestion there is no more common cause 
than deep affection withdrawn or gone awry. 

Rut to go back to Mrs. Piozzi and her Rasselas. 

There is not in all this monument of Johnson a truer 
or a more profound phrase than that which I find 
annotated a little earlier in the same chapter : 

** Discontent,’ answered Rasselas, “ will not always 
be without reason under the most just and vigilant 
administration of public affairs.” 

Which is as much as to say that complaint against 
government is a permanent and essential necessity, 
even where that government is exceptionally good. 
It is an imperative duty in common times; in times of 
plutocratic corruption, such as our own, it is a crying 
and immediate necessity if the State is not to die of the 
poison. 

Mrs. Piozzi writes by the side of this: “‘ Well observed 
and to me new, except having once read it in Italy.” 
She quotes the name of an Italian author or subject, 
which I cannot decipher, and then a translation of the 
words, “‘ Men in Power are no gods.” 

How excellent also is the following. She finds Johnson 
saying through the mouth of the Princess, “‘ He does 
nothing who endeavours to do more than is allowed to 
humanity.”” Mrs. Piozzi puts by the side, “ True, true, 
make your Decision and be content,’”’ and then, “Quod 
sis, esse velis.” 

I could write all day upon this singular treasure of 
a book. Let me find room for two last citations. The 
first is from words written fairly early, I think, in the 
course of this marginal work of hers, for they were 
written while her hand was still quite steady. 

On the last page, page 184, below the final line of the 
text are the words “The end,” followed by a full stop. 
Mrs. Piozzi has cut out the full stop with a dash, and 
has added in her own handwriting “ of a Book unrivalled 
in Excellency of Intention, in Elegance of Diction: in 
minute knowledge of human life—and sublime Expres- 
sion of Oriental Imagery.” 

But the most siion, the most arresting of all, is 
what may have been, I think was, the last of all her 
pen work on the paper of this volume ; for it is written 
in a larger and trembling hand, surely a little before 
she died. It is in connection with the passage in 
chapter XXXVI upon the progress of sorrow. Here 
again the princess is speaking and says, “‘ What is to 
be expected from our pursuit of happiness, when we 
find the state of life to be such that happiness itself is 
the cause of misery?” and to this the old woman's 
shaking fingers add, “‘ Oh melancholy Truth, to which 
my heart bears witness,” and after that a long quavering 
line. H. BE.1oc. 


Music 
A MUSICAL CATACLYSM 


HE performance at Manchester by Sir Hamilton 

Harty and the Hallé Orchestra of Berlioz’s 

Requiem last Thursday night induced me to 

travel to Manchester for the first time in my 
life and to spend the night there. I can only hope 
that the Hallé Orchestra and chorus wait a little while 
before they give the Roméo et Juliette Symphony or 
I shall have to take that unpleasant journey again. 
But it is right that one should have to make a pilgrimage 
to hear such a work, and no one who is not prepared 
to travel at least a hundred uncomfortable miles 
deserves to have the inestimable riches of that rare 
musical mind poured into his ear. 


es 


It is odd that we should accept as a matter of 
course the fruits of the labour and genius of othex 
and never ask ourselves whether we are worthy to 
receive them, and I think that while it may be right 
to be captious, reserved, lukewarm or even hostile to 
a man while he is living, that same sound insting 
which makes us parsimonious, niggardly and ager}. 
monious with our contemporaries should make y, 
reverent and humble before the achieved greatnes 
of the past. To me Berlioz is the third member of 
the great trinity of music. I admit him to a place 
beside Beethoven and Mozart in my affections, and 
it is my sober opinion that he of all other musicians 
is the only one to equal them in pure musical genius, 
It is a striking example of the day’s perversity of 
taste to value the music of Bach more highly thay 
the music of Berlioz, and this perversity, like most 
perversities of judgment, is due to an _ intellectual 
misconception which dominates the minds of the 
intelligentsia to-day and spreads from them by the 
power of snobbishness to the general public. 


I cannot believe that any man who was not deaf 
could possibly prefer the B minor Mass to the Mass 
for the Dead. It is true that in the ‘ Lacrymosa” 
Berlioz turns a phrase that might have come out of 
an Italian opera; it is true that his Mass calls for 
sixteen kettledrums; it is true that he asks for four 
brass bands to be placed north, south, east and west 
of the general body of chorus and orchestra. All 
these things in the hands of anyone but Berlioz would 
have resulted in incredible vulgarity, but Berlioz 
could not be vulgar; he was as far above our vulgar 
uses as the sun is above cooking our dinners, and we 
have proof of this when any other man attempts to 
use the resources that Berlioz has put into our hands, 
I should like to give chapter and verse for my belief 
that Berlioz’s Requiem is a far greater work than 
Bach’s B minor Mass, and I will try to do so not in 
any foolish attempt to belittle Bach, but merely because 
by this comparison certain facts become clearer. 


In spite of the present reaction against the romantics 
I doubt if the most ardent admirer of our Augustan 
literature would refuse to admit that Shakespeare, 
Shelley and Keats surpass Dryden, Pope and their 
contemporaries (a) in richness and originality of 
metaphor; (6) in lyrical melody; (c) in depicting 
nature; (d) in the expression of human emotions. 
That is a pretty formidable category, and I claim 
for Berlioz that in all these respects he also surpasses 
Bach as Shakespeare surpasses Pope. I will go 9 
far as to admit that to make the analogy more satis- 
factory to the Bach enthusiasts Milton might be 
substituted for Pope, but it is giving them all—and 
in my opinion more than ali—they can ask for. Having 
granted so much, we find that we have left out of our 
list (a), (6), (c) and (d), that essentially Shakespearean 
quality of magic which cannot be held in any category. 
So it is with Berlioz. Berlioz has magic, Bach has 
none. Berlioz also had a far more original mind 
than Bach, and Berlioz’s originality was so great 
that even to-day he is still in advance of all that has 
been invented since, so much so that he has not yet 
found his public, although that self-advertised creator 
of the “‘ Music of the Future,”” Wagner, has long ag° 
become a popular favourite. The sudden transitions 
of mood in Berlioz—to take only one characteristic— 
still disconcert the musical public; also their ears 
are so clogged with the thick luscious Wagnerian 
harmonies on which they have been brought up that 
the pure linear plastic beauty of Berlioz’s music 1s to 
them thin, unsatisfying and perplexing—as sculpture 
often is to people with a weak sense of form. Mozart 
and Berlioz are the two greatest masters of pure line 
in music, and Berlioz yields nothing to Mozart in this 
respect. They are uniquely equal. I think it was 
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Romain Rolland who pointed out that Berlioz was 
rofuse in six, eight and twelve bar melodies, whereas 
the greater proportion of Wagner’s themes were con- 
tained in one or two bars; but, whatever results such 
an analysis would give, those who have ears to hear 
need no counting of bars to inform them that Berlioz 
is a fountain of leaping linear melodic beauty of the 
purest quality, and that he expresses himself through 
these sinuous twisting lines, whose curves are so 
sensitively beautiful because they are so uncon- 
yentional, so unmechanical, so living. Take that 
beautiful five bar tenor melody in the “* Lacrymosa ” 
of the Requiem, which is Berlioz by no means at his 
finest, but rather at his most ordinary level, and notice 
how free and expressive it is. What other composer 
can allow himself such liberty—unbutton his waistcoat, 
as it were—and sing so unaffectedly without being 
either vulgar or commonplace? And here Berlioz 
unashamedly abandons his text. This melody is not 
at all suited to the words; it is not a realistic weeping, 
but a romantic gesture—one of those fine imaginative 
romantic gestures that often have more grief in them 
than buckets full of tears. This “‘ Lacrymosa”’ gives 
the listener a hint of what Berlioz’s melody will be 
when it comes from the heart—as you get it, for 
example, in the Symphonie Fantastique and, above all, 
in Roméo et Juliette and his operas. 

I have disposed of (b), but what shall I offer as an 
analogy to (a) poetic metaphor? I shall offer the 
“Hostias,” the eighth number of the Requiem. Here 
we get that famous combination of flutes and trom- 
bones. Now this is sheer magic, comparable to the 
verbal magic of Keats’s 

bronze clarions bruiting war 

Ghosts of melodious prophesyings rave 

Round every spot where trod Apollo's foot ; 

Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit 

Where long ago a giant battle was. 
Such an effect was not only unimagined before Berlioz 
conceived it, but unimaginable. Not the combined 
genius of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert ever 
achieved anything so original. And it was written 
in 1886, when Wagner was twenty-three. Another 
piece of marvellous, magical, musical invention is the 
“ Offertorium,” which, when the taciturn Schumann 
heard it, electrified him into speech so that he 
exclaimed: ‘“ This Offertorium surpasses everything.” 
We shall be told—when, if ever, the Requiem is done 
in London—by a number of gentlemen who are not 
Schumanns or even the ghost of a Schumann, that 
this “Offertorium” surpasses nothing, and we shall 
know that it surpasses their comprehension. I would 
point out, to those who care to remember, the passage 
“et de profondo lacu” as an example of Berlioz’s 
power to strike the imagination. 

But where am I to find a poetic analogy for the 
“Tuba Mirum” and the “Rex Tremende” of the 
Requiem? It is here that we are faced with Berlioz’s 
four brass bands placed north, south, east and west 
of the orchestra. At the Free Trade Hall Sir Hamilton 
Harty was compelled to place them in two sections 
only, opposite each other in the galleries right and 
left of the platform, and this affected the balance of 
tone. But when you get a genius of Berlioz’s calibre 
a defect like that is not going to matter at a first 
hearing. When these two bands burst out into their 
antiphonal blazing coruscations, it was as though a 
thousand rockets had gone up over our heads and 
were bursting into flames. That was the effect of 
the first shock, but we soon discovered that these 
extraordinary exhilarating pyrotechnics were charged 
with meaning, the flames were not mere flames but 
capressive, imaginative, full of poetic significance. 

€n it was over I muttered to myself “‘ Thank God 
4 came to Manchester,’’ and I must be the first man 
in England who has ever said that. I know of nothing 


in literature to compare with this. 
whom I have never read, and perhaps in Macbeth 
we may get something of this sublime, sombre, fateful 


Perhaps in Dante, 


quality. 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


In such a passage as 


It is not without significance that this passage was 
a favourite with Berlioz. But just as the Shakespeare 
who wrote those words could also write : 


Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholds’t 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 


> 


so the Berlioz who wrote the “Tuba Mirum” wrote 
that ethereal radiant “‘ Sanctus.” Let us give honour 
where honour is due and, in future, forbear to mention 
the names of that professional contrapuntalist, Bach, 
and that magician, Berlioz, in the same breath as 
if they were equals. W. J. Turner. 


MINIATURES 


A Miser (1716-1794). 
Yr Daniel Dancer from his niggard sire 


Inherited a fair-sized farm at Pinner; 

Let the rich fields lie fallow; grudged a fire; 
And chewed one hard-boiled dumpling for his dinner. 
With bands of hay for boots, skimp-garbed in rags, 
For fifty years he mouldered on a shelf, 
And purchased one sour virtue with his bags 
By being most a skinflint to himself. 


A PuysictAn (1764-18381). 


John Abernethy flourishes in days 

Of Regency dyspepsia. Fashion fills 

His ante-chamber, credulous of his craze 

For systematic purgatives in pills. 

A flimsy scientist, his popularity 

Derives from bullying bedside jocularity. 

Prince of Practitioners his patients name him ; 

And though they die, not one is heard to blame him. 


A CLown (1785-1843). 


Dick Usher was a public servant who 

Was born to cut the capers of caprice. 

He steered from Westminster to Waterloo, 

A wash-tub drawn by four large gabbling geese. 
His Astley Circus patrons to amuse, 

He progressed in a carriage hauled by cats... 
Let those who Life’s Conundrum Book peruse 
Regard his droll career and raise their hats. 


A HaNnGMAN (1800-1879). 

Calcraft was born at Baddow. He became 

The Common hangman, and adorned his post 

Full five-and-forty years; acquiring fame 

While felons doomed to die gave up the ghost. 

A man of blameless character, he saw 

Life’s melodrama through death’s microscope. 

The gallows gave him wages; and the Law 

Seared on his hands two words—‘‘ Abandon Hope.” 
Sicma SasHOn. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
7 Grane by R. C. Trevelyan (2s. 6d.) is one of 


the more recent contributions to Kegan Paul’s 

“To-day and To-morrow” series, which has 
contained so many lively and excellent monographs. 
Thamyris is an essay on poetry. I have read three essays 
on poetry this week, Poetry and Criticism, by Edith Sitwell 
(Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d.), Contemporary Techniques of 
Poetry, by Robert Graves (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.), and 
the one mentioned above. Miss Sitwell’s essay is composed 
chiefly of quotations showing how wrong critics have been 
about poets in the past. She then discusses modern poetry, 
illustrated by one of her own poems, and a quotation from 
(I think) one of Mr. Sacherevell Sitwell’s poems, implying 
that modern critics are just as stupid about them. I do not 
believe that critics are always wrong. It would be as easy 
to make an anthology of quotations showing how right they 
had been in the past. One part of this anthology would re- 
quire considerable research for the poets they damned have 
indeed been forgotten, but the other part would be easily 
compiled—instead of quoting Jeffreys on Keats one might 
quote Leigh Hunt and so on. Critics, in my opinion, are, 
if anything, too easily intimidated by remembering their 
predecessors’ offences against the unknown beauty. If 
their objections to what is new and strange have anything in 
them, you may depend upon it, though their censure may 
be out of proportion, a later generation will repeat much of 
what they said—if the poet is still remembered. It is 
curious to observe that many of the adverse criticisms 
which gave Tennyson pain during his lifetime resemble 
very closely those which the present generation, now 
however growing more respectful, passes upon him, and 
that the attacks of post-impressionist artists upon the Impres- 
sionists are at many points the same as those of the latter’s 
contemporaries. This undercuts the intimidating argu- 
ment, also much used, “* You abused Manet and Whistler, 
and weren’t you wrong ?”’, the implication of course, being 
you are now equally wrong about us. It is salutary that 
critics should be reminded that they are fallible, but not 
that they should allow themselves to be bounced. 

- * *~ 


Mr. Robert Graves’ essay is a description in terms of 
olitical analogy of the state of contemporary technique 
in poetry. There are Conservative poets, Liberal poets and 
Revolutionary poets, and he shows that each group is 
consistently conservative, liberal or revolutionary in 
its choice of diction, metre, rhyme and structure. He 
illustrates these respective preferences admirably, but with 
a bias towards the Left; that is to say, he will 
choose a bad specimen of the Conservative school, a weak 
specimen of the Liberal school, and do the Revolutionaries 
handsome. It is a most instructive essay—if you allow 


for that bias. 
* * ~ 


I am surprised that Thamyris has not been better 
reviewed; I found it the best of the three essays. Yet I 
can understand its being crabbed ; passions run high over 
these questions, and Mr. R. C. Trevelyan is temperamen- 
tally a Conservative poet. His essay probably fell into 
the hands of poets of another school. He says a good word 
for the experimenters, but he does not care for them. 
Thamyris is learned, sensible and very well-written. The 
author states why he thinks rhetoric in verse important and 
why “ free verse ” is probably a mistake. He is much more 
afraid of poetry being silly than being dull. Miss Sitwell, on 
the other hand, is not in the least afraid of its being silly and 
cryptic, while Mr. Graves will let it be anything rather than 
tame. I must say Mr. Trevelyan states his case much better 
than either of them. He begins running over the history of 
poetry ; how it was first wedded to music, then written for 
sonorous chanting, lastly for the eye, or only to be over- 


heard in some “close corner of the brain.”” He touches upon 
the fact that poetry has become less and less the expression 
of corporate common emotion, and more and more the 
medium through which the inner personal life finds expres. 
sion. He sees something to regret in this. He wants poets 
to write in a universal idiom. I should be exceedingly 
surprised if Miss Sitwell did. While he sets store on keeping 
in touch with universally, if superficially, shared emo. 
tions, she, and I think I am right in adding Mr, 
Graves, believe it is quite right and proper to explore the 
beauty of emotions and impressions which are idiosyncratic, 
Mr. Trevelyan points out that if Homer, Aschylus, Milton, 
Racine and Shelley had not written for readers who respon- 
ded to rhetoric, the world would have had no poems on a large 
scale. By rhetoric he means the sum of all the artifices and 
habits of syntax, phrasing and diction which are necessary in 
order to sustain the movement and structure of a poem 
that is designed on a large scale, or of a short poem of 
great emotional intensity. There is no doubt that rhetoric 
has fallen into disfavour. It is true that short lyrics of a 
certain kind can dispense with rhetoric, but if the distrust 
of a stylistic apparatus such as supports the structure of 
Paradise Lost, had not been merely a modern aversion, 
the imaginative range of poetry would have been confined to 
something approaching the restriction characteristic of 
the Japanese and Chinese. This is a true word. It is 
also true that “take Rhetoric and wring its neck” is as 
much the cry of the latest English poets as it was of those 
poets who, under Verlaine, dissented from the nineteenth- 
century French Parnassians. You will find in Mr. Graves’ 
essay the same contempt for the lofty conventional 


hrase. 
P * * . 


Now with regard to “free verse and regular verse.” 
Mr. Trevelyan’s argument runs thus: 

Almost the most important difference between good and bad 
verse is that in good verse the process of moulding and stretching 
words increases their emotional expressiveness, whereas in bad 
verse it does not. Of course, the versification of a good poem is 
never continuously regular. Accents are dropped or displaced ; 
unstressed syllables inserted. But we are, or should be, always 
conscious of the underlying pattern, the ideal rhythmical base. 


Our ear being sensitive to the underlining metrical structure, 
the poet is enabled to compel us to dwell upon or hurry 
over certain words, and thus heighten or diminish the values 
of words and phrases by their mere position. For instance, 
if Milton’s line 

Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf 


occurred in a prose passage and not in a poem of a definite 
and constant rhythmical pattern, it would not sound like 
blank verse at all. As it is we are compelled to linger on 
certain syllables and read “* Trans—iix us—to the—béttom 
—of this—giif”’; or, contrariwise, in the case of these lines: 


O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 


we are forced to hurry over the words more rapidly than we 
would if they occurred in prose, thus producing the effect of 
effort and strain which is just what is required. These effects 
can only be obtained if the rhythmical framework is definite 
and constant, and free verse having no definite and 
constant framework, thus throws away a most important 
device for increasing the emotional values of words. That 
is Mr. Trevelyan’s principal objection to it. 

As a general rule its success is in proportion to the degree in 
which we are made aware of a fixed metrical base underlying irregu- 
larities. But what are we to think of this kind of thing ? 

Come my songs, let us express our baser passions. — 

Let us express our envy for the man with a steady job and no 

worry about the future. 

Have these words, by being divided into two lines, acquired any 
kind of value they would not have had if they had been printed as 
prose, in which case they might have been enjoyed as an — 
satirical outburst ? But it would almost seem that at times r 
verse is no more than an excuse for uttering futilities and ineptitudes 
that we should not have dared to express in honest prose. 


I will add myself another example, a complete poem : 
This government official, ; : 
Whose wife is several years his senior, 
Has such a caressing air . 
When he shakes hands with young ladies. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Honour. By Georce Fire. Constable. 6s. 

The Great Pandolfo. By W. J. Locke. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

simonetta Perkins. By L. P. Harriey. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

The Clio. By L. H. Myers. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Fradlein Else. By Anruur Scunirzter. Translated by F. H. 
Lyon. Philpot. 5s. 

The Wind. ANonymous. Harper. 7s. 6d. 


Among county families, they have given up saying, “‘ Zounds ” 
and “ Egadsir,”’ and have taken, like Mr. Fife, to saying “ Zeus |” 
The spread of education among the upper classes is, indeed, one 
of the most cheerful features of the day. But few can ever have 
attained to quite such propriety of diction, or impropriety of 
conduct, as the Ashells and the Aglaurys. Charles Fennel was 
an Ashell, and had a remarkable ascendance over the mind, 
such as it was, of the head of the house, Ninian, who was a lord. 
Charles decided that the only way to help Ninian out of “ the 
clutches of the latter’s so-called ‘ friends’ ” was “ to marry him 
well and swiftly.” ‘* And, Zeus! what a business it had been.” 
First, Ninian himself objected, but of course short work was 
made of that. Then Leda Aglaury, the destined victim, objected 
too: nor is it quite clear to me why she withdrew or overcame 
her objection, which she very nearly didn’t. Her young brother 
suspected her of marrying because she was “ absolutely morbidly 
keen on the place ’”—Lovatts, the place of the Aglaurys—* and 
wanting to keep it up decently,” so he went to her to protest. 
“Oh, look here, Leda, are you just doing it for the sake of this 
damned house?” She denied that she was marrying for 
Lovatts ; and anyway, if that was her motive, it nearly proved 
too weak. Res argusia domi (as the County would say)—it was 
a narrow thing for the house. But perhaps Leda denied her 
motive only because she guessed that Garry had been egged on 
by Nigel, with whom she had previously had some sort of an 
affair, and who “ looked like a fair Mephistopheles.”’ Perhaps, on 
the other hand, her real motive, detected by the Mephistophelean 
Nigel, was that she was in love with Charles Fennel. If that 
seems to you an insufficient reason for marrying Ninian Ashell, 
you must have forgotten that we are dealing with the County. 
Her chances of getting Charles were small, because, as Nigel, like 
a perfect gentleman, reminded her, * Fennel specialises in good 
women.” On the first night of her marriage she ran out of the 
marital room to Fennel’s! Fennel “ stroked her head and the 
back of her neck where the short hair left it bare,” and said, ** It'll 
be quite all right soon.”” Optimist! He also told her: “I 
think a great deal of you. That’s why I’m trusting you to stand 
by Ashell.” And he added: “ But I’m beginning to wonder if 
it was quite a fair thing to ask any girl -’ To which she did 
not reply: ‘* Oh, don’t say that!” She should have done so : 
for Ninian’s habits, we are to understand, were notorious and 
disgusting. Nigel, who had meanwhile married somebody else, 
soon returned to the attack. His proposition was: ‘* That you 
and I should take our pleasure together for a little while, and 
then go our own ways silently.”’ His language, at any rate, was 
chaste. Not so his intentions, and it was the intentions that 
were fulfilled. So poor Leda got Nigel, whom she didn’t want, 
and gave up Charles, whom she did. When parting from Charles, 
on the last page, she said: ‘* No one’s ever been so kind to me 
as you.” 

The title of Mr. Fife’s book is Honour. 

Zeus ! 

The only story with which I can compare it is Bret Harte’s 
Guy Heavysione; “I never could tell what Guy thought of 
women. ‘ Poor little beasts,’ he would often say when the con- 
versation turned on any of his fresh conquests.” Or again (in 
order that Greek may meet Greek) : 


“ Be careful of Flora Billingsgate,” he said to me, in low stern 
tones, while his pitiless eye shot a baleful fire. ‘* Gardez-vous!” 

“ Gnothi seauton,” I replied calmly, not wishing to appear to 
be behind him in perception or verbal felicity. 





It is refreshing to turn from Mr. Fife to Mr. Locke, who does 
not pretend to subtlety. Je takes the position by assault : 
listen to his description of the Great Pandolfo : 


Again he gave the air of being the owner of the house, the 
universal host. A man of distinction; Paula was forced to admit 
it, as her swift woman’s glance caught the details of his appearance ; 
the perfectly cut dinner suit moulding his strongly-knit figure ; 
the t onyx and diamond studs, links and white-waistcoat 
buttons . . . She caught a reluctant breath of admiration. For all 
his fanfaronading and gasconading and general impossibility from 
her narrow social point of view, he was an intensely virile creature ; 





aman; a big man; a thing of male muscle and brain and passions ; 
aman whom any woman, not quite sure of herself, might be acquitted 
before the court of her own soul for fearing with cold terror, were 
she never so valiant. 


It is, of course, the function of women to be afraid of men, 
though it must be confessed they fulfil it very ill, But Mr. 
Locke is too artful a writer to leave his appeal at the mere man- 
liness of his hero; maleness, though a good card to play, lacks 
something of sentiment ; but let the splendid creature be (tem- 
porarily) defeated by circumstance ; let him become ever more 
fantastically generous as the material structure of his magnifi- 
cence clatters about him to the ground ; let him be succoured 
in his fall by the woman who had been repelled by his conquering 
airs in success; Jet his unwanted wife die in the nick of time 
and the odour of renunciation—and what world is there that we 
have not made the best of ? 

Simonetta Perkins is about Lavinia Johnstone. Lavinia 
fell in love, or rather in lust, with a Venetian Gondolier— 
not a highly respectable Gondolier either. This portent, of a 
man or woman overcome with a consuming physical passion for 
somebody whom he or she ncither likes nor respects, occurs 
with increasing frequency in novels ; never, so far as I have been 
able to observe, in life. But Mr. Hartley has a conquering 
way with him. He seems to understand his Lavinia so 
intimately that he surprises us into believing in her; and he 
certainly understands her mother. Such a mother, one feels, 
might have given birth to anything, and provoked any reaction ; 
she is drawn with a sure, light, devastating thoroughness ; 
any conversation in which she engages is as revealing as any 
other; she lives in every sentence : 

“* Commandi, Signora ? ”’ said the gondolier, whilst Miss Johnstone 
fitted herself into the space her mother left over. 

‘** What does the man say ?”’ asked Mrs. Johnstone, petulant at 
being addressed in a foreign tongue. 

‘“* He wants to know where to take us,” Lavinia replied. 

**Do you mean he doesn’t know ?” asked her mother, amazed 
that any wish of hers, however private, should be stillborn. 

As though anxious to help, the gondolier came forward a little 
and leaned over them. 

‘“* La chiesa dei Santi Giovanni e Paolo?” he suggested. Soft 
and caressing, his voice lingered over the words as if he loved them. 

“‘ They always say that ; they always take one there,” pronounced 
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Mrs. Johnstone, implying that every Venetian conversation and 
destination was included in the gondolier’s words. ‘‘No, we 
will not go there.” 


The good old lady follows Ruskin rather than the moderns 
in her criticism of art. Her reason for this is remarkable : 
** Ruskin was nearer Carpaccio’s date, wasn’t he ? ”—** He wasn’t 
contemporary,” said Lavinia. 

It is hard to stop quoting. The book contains so many 
delicious bits; in fact, it consists entirely of delicious bits. 
At first glance the ordinary bookbuyer may be naturally inclined 
to wonder why he is asked to pay seven-and-sixpence for a 
volume which can barely contain half the number of words 
usual in a seven-and-sixpenny novel; but, if he reckons by 
quality, not quantity—‘ this book’s abundance, not that book’s 
excess ’’—he will marvel at the value received. Here is a theme 
which might so easily have been ugly, and it is beautiful ; which 
might so easily have been coarse, and it is of an entrancing delicacy. 
The vein is comedy, and most of the scenes are frankly as well as 
profoundly funny ; but the comedy is of that intimate and sensi- 
tive kind which does not exclude, but in fact involves, sympathy, 
and tenderness, and tears. 

I don’t quite know what one expected from Mr. Myers, after 
The Orissers. That book was so extremely long, so extremely 
odd, and so extremely good, that it might have been the first 
voleanic upheaval of genius—or might have been the first and 
last. After such a display, any voleano might be content to 
be extinct. One expected, then, I suppose, either silence— 
or another book as long, as odd and as good. What I for one 
did certainly not expect was what we have now received— 
a story in every way slighter, less important, less mature. 
Not that The Clio could have been written by anybody without 
a touch of genius ; both characterisation and atmosphere are too 
sure for that. But it is possible to have interesting characterisa- 
tion without interesting characters. Mr. Myers, by isolating 
his little company from civilisation, by throwing them on their 
own resources (which include, by the way, all that insolence 
and wine can do to make things comfortable) far up the Amazon, 
by surrounding them with blazing flora, loathsome fauna and 
deadly fever—makes his main task relatively easy. All the 
lights are on. The canvas is small. The colours are dazzlingly 
bright. Surely here the heats of passion, the ironies of sensuality, 
the dignity of death, will appear at their most striking! And 
striking they are. Mr. Myers is witty, he can cram complexity 
into a phrase; he is lyrical, he can make the forests teem 
and lower ; he is philosophical, he can see the howling monkeys, 
and the crawling snakes, and the self-conscious human beings, 
under the aspect of the stars and the centuries. 
among modern authors, so many of whom have so conscientiously 
_— he succeeds in being amusing about a water-closet. 

ut 

For Herr Schnitzler I have always felt great admiration. 
Several of his works have previously been translated into English, 
and all of them have been good, and all good in different ways ; 
his range of wit, of sympathy, of psychological understanding, is 
extraordinary. Yet I am not sure that he has not, in Fraiilein 
Else, attempted something beyond even that range; there 
seems an inherent unreality in the theme, an unreality which no 
skill of treatment can conceal. Mr. Lyon’s translation is so 
vigorous that it does not read like a translation at all; and 
certainly the sketch (for it is little more) is brilliant ; but the 
girl herself, whose thoughts and emotions we are supposed to 
see revealed, bafiles credulity. She is away from home, and 
her mother writes begging her to raise money to save her father, 
who has embezzled trust funds and lost them in speculation, 
from exposure and imprisonment. She is to raise the money 
from a family friend, a sensual old blackmailer who is not going 
to give anything for nothing. He does not demand her virginity, 
which would be the conventional situation; what he does 
demand sets up in her mind a strain of indecision, impotence, 
despair, which ends in madness and suicide. The whole thing is 
an intensive study of neurosis, and as such extremely effective. 
But one ought to be shaken more deeply by the agonies of the 
particular neurotic. 

The Wind is one of those books whose plots sound conventional 
and aren’t. A girl goes out from a sheltered life in Virginia to 
the harsh, bare life of old-time Texas ; she marries a man whom 
she doesn’t love, and who doesn’t understand her; she is 
driven slowly to desperation by the loneliness, by the cruel 
hardness of the physical conditions, by the constant menace of 
the wind; and she comes to a tragic end. Here, again, is a 
study in neurosis; but sympathy is first invaded. The writing 





has a somewhat monotonous, but all the more appropriate, 
P. C. KENNEDY. 


power. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


The Usages of the American Constitution. By Herserr 9 
Horwitt. Oxford Press. 10s. 6d. 


Though Mr. Horwill opens the first chapter of this interesting 
essay with the provocative remark that “ one of the principal 
aims of the founders of the American Republic was to make the 
New World safe against democracy,” it is only incidentally ang 
by suggestion that he touches on the history of the siege laid by the 
forces of democracy to that embodiment of Whig principles, the 
American Constitution. His primary purpose is to illustrate ang 
to establish the proposition that the effective Constitution of the 
United States is not to be found exclusively in the great funda. 
mental Act of State which in common parlance bears that name, 
but that we must also take account of all these political usages 
by whichthe Constitution has, in the course of time, been modified, 
amplified or interpreted, and which contribute at the present day 
to the definition of the powers of the sovereign authority, and 
determine the manner in which those powers shall be exercised. 
It is, as he remarks, somewhat : 


singular that American research, which during recent years seems 
tu have peered into almost every nook and cranny of the edifice of 
American government, has so largely ignored the part played by 
usage in the actual working of the Constitution. Perhaps (he 
goes on) the explanation of such an oversight is that the importance 
of this subject is less likely to be recognised by an American than 
by an Englishman, in whose mental background the constitutional 
significance of usage is naturally prominent. 


Of the usages which Mr. Horwill analyses, two are of out- 
standing importance. One consists in the practical substitution 
in the election of the President of the direct popular vote for the 
indirect election prescribed by the Constitution ; the other is 
that which imposes upon candidates for membership of the 
Lower House of Congress the condition of residence in their 
respective constituencies. 

The preoccupation which led the authors of the Constitution to 
confide the choice of the President to an electoral college, created 
ad hoc, instead of to the people at large, was one which finds 
expression throughout the Fundamental Law—it was that of 
safeguarding the Union against domination by the multitude. 
Mr. Horwill quotes Madison in the Federalist to the effect that: 


pure democracies have ever been spectacles of turbulence and con- 
tention, have ever been found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property, and have in general been as short in 
their lives as they have been vioient in their deaths. 


‘To Madison and his colleagues, as to the English Whigs, the 
distinction between free, or “‘ popular’? government and democracy 
was a very essential one. And to their minds there was a close 
connection between the evil thing called democratic govern- 
ment and that other evil thing which they indifferently called 
party, or faction. Washington, in his Farewell Address, warned 
his fellow-countrymen that : 


all combinations and associations, under whatever plausible character, 
with the design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, ar 
destructive [of popular government]. 

And again : 

However combinations or associations ot the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of time, to become potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the 
power of the people, and to usurp for themselves the reins of 
government, destroying afterwards the very engiues which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 


It is difficult for us at the present day to imagine how men of 
great powers of mind and of great experience in the conduct of 
affairs could have thought it to be possible permanently to keep 
the government of the United States, and in particular the 
Presidential office ‘* out of politics.” : 

One is tempted to conjecture that, like some political theorists 
in our ownday, they had formed a mistaken picture of the essential 
nature of public business, and that they conceived statesmanship 
as consisting in the solution on their isolated merits of a series of 
disconnected problems; that for them “ policy” was linked 
with “statecraft” as a word of evil omen, implying the sinister 
linking together of measures and projects which the wise an 
good would seek to keep distinct ; and that while party was the 
engine appropriate to policy in this bad sense, the proper wayne 
ments for philosophic government were men of wisdom — 
experience, acting independently of each other, and free from 4 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 


HE trials included comprise the most famous causes célébres in the annals of English and Scottish jurisprudence, and the 
series possesses two claims for distinction. First, the dramatic interest which arrests the attention of the ordinary reader 
as some revelation of the darker side of human nature is unfolded; second, the discussion of the Icgal decisions, which 

have a special claim on the law student on account of their completeness and accuracy. “Whether we regard them,” says the 
Spectator, in a lengthly review, “from a psychological, a dramatic, or a legal point of view, there is an interest in famous 
trials which no other form of printed matter possesses. They bring us closer to the dismal tragedy of life than fiction or history. 
The obvious economy of their speech, their stern suppression of local colour, the essential truth of their design, give us a 
sensation of reality that we cannot find elsewhere.” 


The following is a list of the Trials included in the Series:— 


Mrs. Maybrick By H. B. Irving 

The Seddons ‘ule By Filson Young 

The Annesley Case By Andrew Lang 
Madeleine Smith By A. Duncan Smith 
The Stauntons By J. B. Atlay 

Dr. Pritchard By William Roughead 
William Palmer ... ..- By George H. Knott 
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Oscar Slater : ... By William Roughead 
Lord Lovat in ... By D. N. Mackay 
Eugene Aram ; ... By Eric R. Watson 


Deacon Brodie By William Roughead 

J. A. Dickman ... ... By S. O. Rowan-Hamilton 
Franz Muller pan ..- By H. B. Irving 

Captain Porteous .. By William Roughead 
James Stewart... By D. N. Mackay 

E. M. Chantrelle By A. Duncan Smith 


IN PREPA 
Charles Peace... ..- By W. Teignmouth Shore 
Abraham Thornton ‘ By Sir John Hall, Bt. 


S. H. Dougal (Moat Farm) By F. Tennyson Jesse 
H. R. Armstrong ... By Filson Young 
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The Douglas Cause 
Mrs. M’ Lachlan 


By A. Francis Steuart 
By William Roughead 


A. J. Monson .... ... By J. W. More 

Mary Blandy _ ..- By William Roughead 
Sir Roger Casement ... By George H. Knott 

The Wainwrights ... By H. B. Irving 

H. H. Crippen... ... By Filson Young 
Thurtell and Hun .-» By Eric R. Watson 
Burke and Hare ... «-» By William Roughead 
Steinie Morrison ... By the Hon. Fletcher Moulton 
Mary Queen of Scots ... By A. Francis Steuart 
Dr. Neill Cream ... ... By W. Teignmouth Shore 
Henry Fauntleroy ... By Horace Bleackley 
Katherine Webster --» By Elliot O’Donnell 


George Joseph Smith By Eric R. Watson 





Bywaters and Thompson By Filson Young 


Adolf Beck ve By Eric R. Watson 

Ronald True ne .-» By Donald Carswell 
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Dick Turpin siti ... By Eric R. Watson 

Katharine Nairn ... ... By William Roughead 





Queen Caroline ... ... By S. M. Ellis 
J. P. Vacquier ... By R. H. Blundell 
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of the best fiction in many languages, and {| 
there has been no modern essay on the < 
subject so erudite and so illumined with the < 
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To this brilliant discussion of fictional | 
theory and practice the author appends, as an ‘ 
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BORDER BALLADS. 


Selected and decorated with woodcuts by DOUGLAS 
PERCY BLISS. With a Foreword by H. J. C. Grierson, 
in which he says: “His decorations of the Border Ballads 
provoke just the right background. These are 
among the best illustrations to the Ballads that the writer 
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political ties save those of abstract patriotism. It plainly 
appears, however, from another passage of the Farewell Address 
that it would be a mistake to imagine that Washington was 
blind to the fact that “* policy ’ is the key-word of government. 
“The alternate triumphs of different parties,” he says, ‘‘ make 
the public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and 
incongruous projects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans digested by common counsels and modified 
by mutual interests.” 

It can only be supposed that the founders, in hoping that the 
Republic which they had created could be preserved from party 
government, relied unconsciously upon the maintenance of an 
oligarchic tradition, which, had it subsisted, might conceivably 
have preserved the supreme power in the hands of a small group 
of men, who, however much they might differ as to ways and 
means, would be united by similar education and interests, would 
live in close contact with each other and with affairs, and while 
remaining sensitive to each other's enlightened criticism, would 
be free from the temptation to seek the uninstructed support of 
the people at large. However this may be, the principal barri- 
cade which the founders erected against democracy collapsed 
completely and collapsed almost at once. That the presidential 
electors were easily submitted to external discipline on party 
lines was due to the fact that, unlike members of the House of 
Commons called upon from time to time to elect a Speaker, they 
had no other duties to perform. The impulse to subject them to 
party control came of course chiefly from the busy politicians who 
had the strongest motives, both good and bad, for promoting the 
candidature of a particular man; but it was also due to the 
natural readiness of the average citizen to respond to the 
suggestion that it was his right as well as his duty to concern 
himself as much with measures as with men. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century party dis- 
cipline in presidential elections was secured by Congressional 
caucuses. Thus we are told that Madison “ had to accept the 
policies dictated to him by the leaders of the House as a con- 
dition of his re-election.”” Had this system been continued and 
developed it may be conjectured that it would have brought about 
such a dependence of the President on the Legislature as would 
have brought him near to the position of an English Prime 
Minister, and have profoundly altered the mechanism of govern- 
ment in America. As it was, however: 


in 1882 there was introduced the system which has held its ground 
ever since— the nominations of candidates for the Presidency . . , 
by party national conventions, composed of delegates sent by 
conventions of the same party in the several States. 


This signified the transfer of party management from inside the 
walls of Congress to external organisations—a transfer which, 
coupled with the direct popular election of the President for which 
it was the machinery, tended greatly to magnify the power of 
the President in his relations with the Congress. 

Mr. Horwill gives a most illuminating account of the effect 
which the usage requiring members of the Lower House to be 
resident in their constituencies has had in provincialising American 
politics, and in excluding the strongest type of man from respon- 
sible participation in national affairs. 

It may be conjectured that this localisation of the députation— 
to use an indispensable gallicism—is closely related both as 
cause and effect, not only with the extra-congressional manage- 
ment of the party machines, but also with the separation of the 
Executive from the Legislature. Parties in America do not 
depend to the same extent as they do with us on the force of 
character and the abilities of their leaders in Congress; and a 
party victory at the polls does not mean that the leading Parlia- 
mentarians of the victorious party are called to supreme execu- 
tive office. The consequence is that, to employ a metaphor, 
the standard for recruits is lowered, and seats in the House with 
their accompanying emoluments are appropriated by local 
organisations as prizes to be allotted in rotation. One remark- 
able consequence has been an immense preponderance of lawyers 
in Congress. It seems that in 1924, while only fourteen per cent. 
of the members of the House of Commons belonged to the legal 
profession, the proportion in the House of Representatives was 
sixty per cent. 

We have only one criticism to make on Mr. Horwill’s book, 
and that is that it is too short. He would have been in no danger 
of failing to hold our attention if he had developed at greater 
length than he has done his reflections upon the political ten- 
dencies of which he gives us the salient facts. We should 


welcome another book from his pen on the general question, 
what do Americans think to-day of the working of their con- 
stitution ? M. 


A. 








CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


The Twelve Adventurers and Other Stories. 
Bronté. Edited by CLEMENT Suorrer. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. (Limited to 1,000 copies.) 


There are two or three tantalising pages in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronté, giving a catalogue of Charlotte's 
writings ‘to August 3rd, 1830,” and including a few specimens, 
We had often felt a wish to see more of these; and this wish 
has now been gratified. Here are a dozen short stories, only 
three of which had been published before—well edited and 
beautifully printed. The trouble involved must have been 
great ; for much of the handwriting was so minute that it could 
scarcely be read without a magnifying glass. By deciphering 
and copying these stories, Mr. C. W. Hatfield has increased the 
heavy debt which Bronteans already owed him. 

We understand why Mr. Shorter, as he tells us, hesitated before 
giving the stories tothe world. We agree, asa rule, with my Uncle 
Toby as to the disinterment of the early work of great authors, 
But the rule has its exceptions ; and we think Charlotte Bronté 
one of them. We welcomed Love and Freindship because in it 
we see the promise of what Jane Austen was to be: it is Pride 
and Prejudice in embryo. So in the few known specimens of 
Macaulay’s early writings a shrewd prophet might have pre- 
dicted the Lays and the History. For a different reason we 
welcomed The Young Visiters. 

This Bronté collection is different again. It is valuable 
because it is so unlike Charlotte’s later work. True, there is the 
expected absence of humour: the child takes herself with des- 
perate seriousness ; nor is the seriousness of the kind to provoke 
mirth in others. The tales are all dominated by the figure of 
the Duke of Wellington—a hero hardly prophetic of the Roches- 
ters or Dr. Johns of later days. There is a precocious width of 
vocabulary, which is particularly noticeable in the little play 
called The Rivals. 


But birds and flowers and such trifles vain 
Seem most to attract thy love, if I may form 
A judgment from thy locks elaborate curled 
And wreathed around with woven garlandry, 
And from thy whining speech, all redolent 
With tone of most affected sentiment. 


By Cuartorre 


But diction apart, some of them are not very remarkable. We 
have seen many works by even younger children with more 
imagination and more constructive skill. Like many young 
authors, Charlotte often wrote merely for the sake of writing, 
and began without a clear notion of how she was going to end. 
Hence, though the stories gave her invaluable practice in style 
and expression, some of them, like the shorn and parcelled Oxus, 
dissipate themselves in sandy wastes. 

Yet, as we said, we would not have missed them ; and fora 
good reason. As the Madonna of the Barricades shows what a 
good thing it would have been if Mr. Strachey had but left Home 
Rule and Socialism alone and written novels instead, so, con- 
versely, there are signs, in these stories, of potentialities in 
Charlotte Bronté which were never realised. Childish attempts 
at least show a writer’s ambitions ; and, in the case of an inheritor 
of unfulfilled renown, they may help us to form a guess as to 
what, if fate had been propitious, he might have achieved. We 
have no desire to see what a Methuselah wrote before the age of 
a hundred and twenty : he had full chance of showing what was 
in him. But Charlotte died at thirty-nine; and though she 
wrote at least two very great books, the world never saw what 
she was really capable of. These stories seem to suggest that she 
might have appeared as a wider, though, of course, not an 
intenser, genius than she had the opportunity of showing herself 
to be. She might, we think, have tried her hand at a work of 
pure fancy, in which, we doubt not, she would have attained a 
success as great, if in a different way, as in Villette itself. Be 
this so or not, our reading of these tales has left us with a renewed 
feeling of vain regret that such a flower should have faded when 
summer had scarcely begun. 

Of them all, despite a lurking admiration for Albion and 
Marina, a tale “‘ written by Lord Wellesley out of malignity for 
the injuries that have lately been offered,” we like best the 
earliest, The Twelve Adventurers, in which we see the child rather 
than the author. We are thrilled as we watch the eternal hero, 
Arthur Wellesley, in the seventy-four, with its crew of a dozen, 
sailing for Spain, driven to Trinidad, and finally landing on the 
shore of Ashantee, where, after prodigies of valour, they build a 
city, which somehow soon numbers 15,000 souls. We feel a glow 
when the gallant Field-Marshal, after triumphing over all 
obstacles, finally ascends the throne offered him by his enthu- 
siastic followers. A lover of duty in fiction as in fact, he 
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If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
Messrs. Longmans’ publications, application 
should be made direct to them. 


THE STRATEGY AND 
TACTICS OF AIR FIGHTING 


By Major OLIVER STEWART, M.C., A.F.C. With an 
Introduction by Wing Commander W. G. BARKER, V.C., 
D.S.O. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LATER CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 1840-1878 
Edited by G. P. GOOCH, M.A., D.Litt. 
With Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo. 32s. net. 











JAMES NICHOLSON RICHARDSON 


OF BESSBROOK 
By CHARLOTTE FELL SMITH. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. J. G. MAYNARD. 
With 18 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


COLERIDGE AT HIGHGATE 
By LUCY E. WATSON (née Gittman). 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A record of the last eighteen years of Coleridge's life while living 
with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman at Highgate. 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS 
FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXTS 


Chosen, Edited, and arranged by NORMAN AULT. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA : 


PEOPLE, PLACES AND PROBLEMS 
By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. 
With 35 full-page Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. net. 


APPLIED RELIGION 
By the RIGHT REV. J. P. MAUD, D.D., Bishop of 
Kensington. With a preface by the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 


By the Rev. EDWARD GORDON SELWYN, B.D., Editor 
’ of “ Theology.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Large folio. 400 pages. 840 illustrations, including 
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“Dictionary is too modest a description for a 
work of this comprehensive and detailed char- 
acter, encyclopedic in its scope and thorough- 
ness."——-The Connoisseur. 
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accepts the “iron crown,” and promises to defend what has 
been committed to his care. ‘* Then, bowing to the council, he 
retired amid thundering sounds of joy.” 

This, all must admit, is not bad for a child of twelve. 


IL DUCE 


The Life of Benito Mussolini. 
Introduction by Signor Musso ini. 
worth. 15s. 


Signora Sarfatti is not only an intimate friend of Mussolini; 
she is, we are told, ‘‘a woman of both temperament and in- 
tellect, highly esteemed in Italy by reason of her gifts as a 
writer and as an editor.”” With all these advantages she would 
seem to be well qualified as a biographer. But in fact what 
she has given us is not a biography, but a dithyramb. This 
Life is a disordered, gossipy, excited and entirely uncritical 
essay in hero-worship. And yet, though she surfeits us with 
his praises, Signora Sarfatti does not succeed in making her 
hero quite uninteresting. The real man, with his energy, his 
violent passions, his instability, his immense ambition and his 
petty vanity, does break through the romantic flummery with 
which his friend surrounds him. And even the events of his 
life are not so dull as he himself suggests in his Preface. His 
father, an honest Socialist, was a blacksmith and innkeeper 
in a country village, and there Benito grew up from a naughty 
little boy into an earnest youth. He had some education from 
the priests at Faenza, and at the age of eighteen became an 
elementary school teacher. A few months later he went to 
Switzerland to try his fortunes, and there he had a varied 
experience, if not much luck. He worked as builder’s labourer 
mason, wine merchant’s errand-boy, and student at Geneva 
University. He had a voracious appetite for knowledge, and 
he seems to have picked up something in many subjects— 
philosophy, economics, history, French, Spanish, German, 
English, violin-playing and arithmetic. When he returned to 
Italy he plunged into the world of journalism and political agita- 
tion. He was still an ardent Socialist, despising the ‘‘ mere 
humanitarianism ” of the Reformists, dreaming, as he said, 
of “‘a terrible, grave, sublime Socialism.’”’ He became editor 
of Avanti, quarrelled with his party over intervention, went to 
the war, and finally started with his Popolo d’ Italia on the struggle 
in which he has trampled down his old principles and his old 
comrades. 

Signora Sarfatti is voluminous and enthusiastic over Musso- 
lini’s new principles—his contempt for freedom and his exalta- 
tion of order, his doctrine of government as a hierarchy “ cul- 
minating in a pin-point’’—which is, of course, himself. What she 
does not say much about is his constructive ideas, and that for 
the obvious reason that he has none. Therein lies the difference 
between the little dictator that the war threw up in Italy 
and the big dictator it threw up in Russia. We are told, it is 
true, that Mussolini’s eyes sparkle when he discourses on what 
he is going to do one day: 

Twenty thousand leaders, twenty thousand condottieri !— 
teachers, engineers, bankers, captains of industry, and five thousand 
officers ; ten thousand functionaries; all men of the first order, 
thoroughly equipped experts, men who have taken science into 
their very tissues. That is what Italy needs. That is what I 
must get ready for her. From forty to fifty thousand men, func- 
tioning with the regularity of clockwork. 


But who can detect any sign of the mobilisation of this force ? 
It is on another and a less visionary fifty-thousand, we fear, 
that his affections are set. ‘‘ For my part, I prefer fifty thousand 
rifles to five million votes,” he declares. That at least we have 
never doubted! But what is he doing with his riflemen and 
their auxiliaries, the revolver-and-cudgel men? And what 
is he doing for or with the Italian people? Signora Sarfatti 
can give us no satisfactory answer to these questions. She 
can only throw us chunks of her hero’s speeches or writings, 
in which, adopting the tone now of a despot, now of a dema- 
gogue, he glorifies himself and his power or excites his country- 
men to imperialistic dreams. It is a sad story of a promising 
young man gone wrong! Signora Sarfatti will doubtless 
demur to that; but let the reader but look at four portraits 
that the book contains. There is Mussolini at the age of 
twenty-one, thoughtful and determined. There is Mussolini 
at twenty-seven, still thoughtful and determined, but rather 
more dangerous looking. There is Mussolini to-day, stouter, 
more satisfied, fox mixed with lion in his face, according to 
the best precept of Machiavelli. And finally there is Mussolini 
apotheosised in the shape of a bull-necked, beetle-browed, 


By Marcuerira G. SARFATTI. 
Thornton Butter- 


pouting-lipped bust, which might dominate any gallery of 
Roman tyrants. 


Absit omen! 








A HALF LOAF 


Welchman’s Hose. By Rosert Graves. The Fleuron. 12s, 6d, 


In discussing a volume of verse it is no compliment to the 
poet to occupy oneself with his less serious writing. A poet of 
merit will stand or fall with his most serious verse: not neces. 
sarily his most serious subjects, still less his gravest manner, 
but the writing in which he has exploited most fully his complete 
attitude to life—in which, that is to say, his personality has been 
most fully engaged, and therefore most accurately expressed, 
For style, in the last analysis, is accuracy of expression. It 
may be a seemingly trivial thing that brings into play the whole 
weight of a man’s feeling and thinking, or it may be an apparently 
weighty thing; but when he speaks most intensively he will speak 
most comprehensively, and then he will speak greatly to the 
extent of his greatness. Taking this speaking out of a full heart 
as the norm of good poetry of whatever kind, from the death 
scene in King Lear to the Nonsense books of Edward Lear, it 
follows that if a poet fails fully to explore and exploit his relation- 
ship to his subject matter we get verses incomplete in interest; 
since true interest springs neither from matter nor form, but 
from the poet’s organisation of his conception of life. But such 
verses in which he has faided to do this may yet be entertain- 
ing or suggestive enough to be well worth reading. 

Mr. Graves’s book is entertaining and suggestive reading ; 
and, though not the poet’s whole loaf, is certainly far better 
than no bread. 

In one of the poems, “‘ The Poetic State,” he writes: 


I write now since it stifles not to write, 
And though Ill value at a higher rate 
Poems of wider spread or deeper root, 


They all come of necessity, like rain 
Spattered small on the glass: a drop will run, 
Drawing companions downward into ruin. 


Let me enlarge now on this hasty drop : 
‘* New rain,” I'll say, ‘* augments it : see it droop 
And burst and streak the pane with quickening drip. 


‘* Make this an emblem of the unlooked-for moment 
That burst and rolls down a whole unscattered mint 
Of half-coined thoughts, displaying what each meant. 


“Then of myself breaking as poets do, 
The individual islands on the window ; 
In one clear stream these random raindrops die. 


“Then of the poem that for two or three 
Or twenty years runs slow, but new years throw 
Their bright strength in, then fast the stream runs through.” 


To adopt the poet’s own image, these poems are in general 
more like the random raindrops of his poetic activity than the 
clear united streams that some of his previous work has proved 
that he can make to flow. the result of this failure in organisation 
is that the graver subjects, as in “‘ The Presence,” “* Essay on 
Knowledge,” and some of the longer poems, fail to generate the 
emotion that is apparently their due. ‘“ The Presence” will 
illustrate the nature of this incompleteness : 


Why say Death ? for Death’s neither harsh nor kind : 
Other pleasures or pains could hold the mind 

If she were dead ; for dead is gone indeed, 

Lost beyond recovery and need, 

Discarded, ended, rotted underground : 

Of whom no personal feature could be found 

To stand out from the soft blur evenly spread 

On memory; if she were truly dead. 


But living still, barred from accustomed use 
Of body and dress and motion, in abuse 
Of loving-kindness (for our anguish too 
Denies we love her as we swear we do). 
She fills the house and garden terribly 
With her bewilderment, accusingly 
Enforcing her too sharp identity, 
Till every stone and flower, bottle and book, 
Cries out her name, pierces us with her look, 
“You are deaf, hear me! 
You are blind, see me!”’ 
How deaf or blind, 
When horror unrelieved maddens the mind 
With those same pangs that lately choked her breath 
And changed her substance, but have brought no death ? 


Incompleteness is less apparent in the verses on slighter subjects, 
since less expectation is naturally aroused Thus ‘t comes 
about that one of the most successful poems in the book (toe 
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long to do justice to in quotation) is ‘“* A Satyric Complaint in 
the Old Style,” in which Mr. Graves most delightfully harangues 
his editor on delays in paying for accepted work: 

. - - Now the old year is gone, 

Spring is drawing on, 

And what season is worse 

For a poet’s purse ? 

I tell you, none. 

The milkmen, the coalman, 

And the oilman, a droll man, 

Are knocking at my door 

Louder and worse and more ; 

And had I the courage 

I would charge you demurrage 

On the poems yet sleeping 

In your close keeping : 


John Cole, Esquire, 

I no longer desire 

To await your pleasure, 
With “ At your leisure !” 
Pay me now my hire! .. . 


The charge against this pleasant book, then, is that the least 
serious poems “ come off” best, and as Mr. Graves is a serious 
poet this is all wrong. 

The book is most pleasantly decorated with wood engravings 
by Mr. Paul Nash. 


NEUROTIC MAN OR HAPPY HEARTED 
CHILD ? 


William Blake in This World. By Haroitp Bruce. 
10s. 6d. 


William Blake. By Ernest H. Snort. (British Artists. Edited 
by S. C. Karnes Smita, M.A.) Allan. 5s. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon, in his Introduction to the Drawings 
and Engravings of William Blake, has described the moment 
at the Linnell Sale when the life-mask of Blake was put up to 
auction: 

The auctioneer invited bids, collecting from various quarters 
those imperceptible nods which give to auctions an air of magic 
and conspiracy ; and still the white mask, with the trenchant lip- 
line and the full, tight-closed eyes, was held up and offered to every 
gaze, turned now this way and now that. It seemed to be the most 
living thing in the room; as if the throng of curious watchers, 
murmuring among themselves, and the auctioneer himself, were 
mere shadows engaged in a shadowy chaffering. It seemed to me 
that next moment those eyes would blaze open, seeing, not us, but 
some vision of celestial radiance ; and that all who could not share 
that vision must dissolve into their native insignificance. 


This life-mask now seems the most living thing in the National 
Portrait Gallery. The Marriage of Heaven and Hell is the speech 
of a living man: it seems impossible that the hand which 
drew those tremendous colour-printed drawings—‘t The Elohim 
Creating Adam ” and the rest—should have ever lost its vigour. 
There is, however, no biography in which Blake lives. Gilchrist’s 
life has too much of the “ rapt poetic expression” of Phillips’ 
portrait, induced according to Allan Cunningham by the rambling 
story which the painter incited his sitter to tell of the Archangel 
Gabriel’s proof that he had been in very truth one of Michael 
Angelo’s models. Mr. Ellis’s The Real Blake is irresponsible 
fiction, based on what the author knows “ must have been so.”’ 
Neither do the contemporary records and references present a 
whole man: the limited sympathy of the writer, interested or 
admiring though he be, is in each case too obvious. Blake, it 
would seem, had no intimate friend except his wife. She was 
indeed “ representative of that~Love, call’d Friendship, which 
Looks for no other heaven than their Beloved and in him sees 
all reflected as in a Glass of Eternal Diamond.” But only a few 
legendary sentences of her’s survive : she did not write about her 
husband. The one hope for a biographer is to let Blake speak 
through his writings, marginalia in books, and, above all, through 
his letters, which are happily little affected by doubts about his 
correspondent’s ability to understand him. Mr. Harold Bruce 
endorses this opinion, saying that Blake “‘ poured himself out 
in letters which, conserved by English thrift and resurrected by 
recent interest, penetrate some of the secret places of his heart.” 
But Blake is a large subject for a biographer, and Mr. Bruce 
rattles about in the corner of it he has chosen, jerking out 
quotations. His “self-portrait” of Blake is avowedly that of a 
typical neurotic. Impressed by the dictum cf his compatriot, 


Cape. 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis, that there are only two classes of men, and 
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they call each other resvectively the neurotic and the stupid, Mr. 
Bruce says: “ They will never understand each other, and it is 
madness for them to debate.”” But—and it would be an injustice 
to suggest that Mr. Bruce is neurotic—is it not foolish for them 
to write each other’s lives? Annoyed by the judicial attitude of 
Mr. Keynes, who wrote not as biographer but as bibliographer 
about the article in the Revue Britannique, which purported to 
describe an interview with Blake in Bedlam, Mr. Bruce’s most 
serious efforts are devoted to showing that there are sufficient 
records during the years 1809-1818 when, as he puts it, “ Blake 
dove out of sight of his biographers” to discredit the article, 
As Mr. Bruce does not manifest any enthusiasm for or special 
interest in Blake the poet, painter, mystic or man, it is difficult 
to see why he wrote this book. 

Mr. Short presents another picture, begging us to “ know 
happy-hearted child, who never passed beyond the years jp 
which he could enjoy the sight of a fairy funeral, and the rea] 
Blake is revealed.” He writes sympathetically of Blake's 
achievement as an imaginative artist, and the emphasis on 
his sense of humour and “ fine sanity ” is soothing to an irritated 
reader of Mr. Bruce. But Mr. Short is inclined to treat the 
symbolic books as subordinate to the drawings and prints, 
seeming too little aware that his “ enthusiastic, unreasoning 
child’ passed through that awful stage on the Mystic Way, 
the Dark Night of the Soul. 


SAMUEL KELLY 


Samuel Kelly- an Eighteenth Century Seaman. Edited by Cross 
GarsTIN. Cape. 16s. 


There seems to be a vogue just now for the memoirs of undis- 
tinguished people whose names are not mentioned in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, and whose faces are not to be 
found in the National Portrait Gallery. Only the other day 
Mr. Forster gave us the Letters of Mrs. Eliza Fay, and here is 
Mr. Garstin with the autobiography, lately discovered in an old 
bureau at St. Ives, of an eighteenth century seaman called 
Samuel Kelly. As it happens, the two books from their respec- 
tive points of view draw a vivid picture of the humours and hard- 
ships of life at sea something over a hundred years ago. Mrs, 
Fay’s destiny embarked her as a passenger on an East Indiaman 
for Calcutta, while Kelly’s carried him backwards and forwards 
cross the Atlantic from Liverpool to New York or to the West 
Indies and back again from Philadelphia to Malaga, in all sorts 
of company and with all kinds of cargoes ; but they both agree 
upon the dangers and discomforts of seafaring. Well might 
Kelly remark: ‘* What a mercy it is that an elect sinner cannot 
lose his life till he has experienced the grace of effectual calling.” 

Samuel’s father, Michael Kelly, had begun life as a soldier, 
but “ turning out gay’ went into the Navy and subsequently 
into the Merchant Service, where a number of surprising adven- 
tures befel him. On one of his voyages he was shipwrecked near 
St. Ives, and as his first wife, a Jamaica heiress, had died, he 
married again. Five years later, in 1764, Samuel was born. 
Having presented her husband with seven children in as many 
years the second Mrs. Kelly died, and Sam and a brother were 
sent to board with an aunt at Helston, where one is glad to heat 
they ‘‘ associated with the most respectable and orderly boys, 
and lived in a family of the strictest morality.’’ In due course 
the elder Kelly married a third time, “ both parties expecting 
each other to have handsome property, which was not the case.” 
Before long the third Mrs. Kelly likewise died, and her widower 
retired both from seafaring and from matrimony ; he survived 
till about 1783, “‘a kind and affectionate parent, though very 
reserved in communicating anything relative of his past life to 
his children.” 

The autobiography begins in 1778 when the author was 
fourteen and continues down to 1795. ‘“* Of what subsequently 
happened to Samuel Kelly,” says Mr. Garstin, “‘ little is know? 
beyond the fact that he retired to his native St. Ives, raised 8 
family of six, and, it is supposed, died and was buried there.’ 
Of the seventeen years of his seafaring life the first four were 
spent in the Falmouth packets. His opinion of them is thus con- 
cisely summed up: “ In these vessels the effect of original sin 
was to be seen in its horrid perfection . . . . if a man-of-war !s 
considered as a floating hell, I am well convinced that a Falmouth 
packet (at the time I sailed in one) was far from being a floating 
heaven.” He did not fare much better during his three years 
the Transport Service ; his companions were usually drunk, and 
when not throwing cheese at his head “ merely for its having 
suffered a little from decay,” they spent their time in burying 
each other under feather-beds, on one occasion with fatal results. 
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The Local Government of the 
United Kingdom 
By JOHN J. CLARKE, M.A., F.S.S. 


of the subject in existence . 


Outlines of Central Government 


By the same Author. 


ment of the country. 


—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


The Main Currents of Social 
and Industrial Change, 1870-1924 


By T. G. WILLIAMS, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.Econ.S. 


“ By an expert hand. 


Professor in Columbia University. 


Occupation of t Great 


Representative Government 


Princetown University. 


this book of extraordinary interest. 


New Governments of Central Europe 


Binxiey, M.A 


Of Booksellers or 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





FROM PITMAN’S L/sT 


Intended for the general reader and local government adminis- 
trator. The New Statesman says: “It is the best ‘outline’ 
f - an admirable piece of work.” 
Third Edition, containing all recent legislation. 7/6 net. 


In this book all the various State departments are dealt with, 
with notes on a variety of matters connected with the govern- 


“Should have a place on every serious student’s bookshelf.” 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 2/6 net. 


purpose of this book is to outline the growth of Society, 
Industry and State during a period of wonderful advancement. 
- « . Here is a volume of great signi- 
ficance to everyone who takes an intelligent interest in the 
immediate past and future of working England—and by work 
one by no means indicates manual labour alone.”—T7. P. and 
Cassell’s Weekly. 5/- net. 


The Economic History of the United States 
By THURMAN W. VAN METRE, A.M., Ph.D., Associate 
A most tntenegting book Contes with the Colonial Period, the 

e es' 


t _ the t, Large Scale Production, 
Industrial Combination and Government Regulation. 10/6 net. 


By HENRY J. FORD, Frofessor of Politics, Emeritus, 


Everyone concerned with the principles of government will find 
12/6 net. 


By MALBONE W. GRAHAM, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct_ Professor 
of Government, University of Texas, assisted by Rosert C. 


The new States of Europe, with their new Governments, new 


policies, and new institutions, have been treated in relation to 
the empires of which they are the successors. 21/- net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker 


Just Published ! 


With Seaplane ana 
Sledge in the Arctic 


GEORGE BINNEY 


(Handsome volume with 40 tllus. 
21/- net.) 


Thrills and adventures abound in this 
vividly-written account of the 1924 
Oxford University Arctic Expedition. 
The author has organised three Oxford 
expeditions in the course of the last 
four years, and he has woven into his 
graphic story a mass of interesting 
information upon all manner of sub- 
jects. A special feature of the book is 
the collection of illustrations from 
photographs taken by members of the 
expedition. 


HUTCHINSON & Co., Ltd., 
Paternoster Row. 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS 


Reminiscences of a Student’s Life 

By Jane E. Harrison. Illus. 5s. 
Yorkshire Post: “To read her book is to learn something 
of the secret of wise living, of that positive serenity in 
which no unsatisfied longings lurk.” 


The Other Side of the Medal 

By Edward Thompson. 5s. 
The Spectator: “. . . A spirited and detailed defence 
of the Indian People against many charges which have 
been brought against them. He is mainly occupied w-th 
the Indian Mutiny, and he revives evidence that 
atrocities and provocations were not unknown among the 
British soldiers.” 
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In Retreat. An Episode in the War 
By Herbert Read. 3s. 6d. 
Women: An Inquiry 
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By Edith Sitwell. 2s. 6d. 
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By Herbert Palmer. 4s. 6d. 
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authentic genuine feeling.” 





Poems 
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‘“* This sad catastrophe threw some damp on their gaiety,”” adds 
Kelly ; but apparently nothing was said and no questions were 
asked. By comparison the remaining ten years spent in the pay 
of a Liverpool merchant—first as mate, then as shipmaster— 
were not distasteful. It is true that he suffered a good deal of 
anxiety from bad weather, a refractory crew, and the attentions 
of the press-gang ; but his respectability was greatly augmented 
and this counted for much in Kelly’s eyes. 

It was only to be expected that Kelly should have witnessed 
events which have since passed into history : the British evacua- 
tion of New York; Franklin, with a gold chain round his 
neck, in the streets of Philadelphia ; Washington addressing the 
Senate; and Lord Howe exchanging salutes with Admiral 
MacBride before ‘“‘ The Glorious First of June.”” But the great 
interest of the book lies in the shrewdness and humour with 
which Kelly details the ordinary happenings of everyday life. 
He has all the eighteenth century relish for a trenchant phrase : 
“The lieutenant had little to recommend him but vulgarity, 
which he seemed to delight in as his natural element, and in the 
course of the conversation I found he was a ci-devant Guinea- 
Pig’’; and his comment on the loss of the Royal George shows 
that whatever Cowper may have thought of the event he had no 
illusions on the subject : “‘ as the crew had just been paid their 
wages, many, I fear, were ill-prepared for an eternal state.” 
This reveals a side of Kelly to which Mr. Garstin does too little 
justice; he may have taken an illiberal view of dancing and 
been unnecessarily severe to the young lady who ventured to 
sing a Scotch ballad on the Sabbath, but that does not prove he 
was a hypocrite. Surely the internal evidence is all against Mr. 
Garstin’s insinuation that he was a sort of nautical Littimer. 


BIRD-MUSIC 


Bird-Song. By Sranutey Morris. Witherby. 6s. 


There can hardly be anyone who is not to some extent interested 
in bird-song, if only because it wakes them up too early on a 
spring morning, but the books which have so far been written on 
the subject in this country are bad and curiously few. Though 
England enjoys an incomparably greater volume of songs than 
other lands she has been neglectful in producing observers to 
chronicle them ; the Continent has been far more systematically 
worked. In fact it would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
except Witchell’s Evolution of Bird Song a generation ago (a 
pioneer attempt the merit of which has been exaggerated), no 
considerable work devoted to the songs and notes of birds has 
appeared here. But an enormous amount of observation has 
been carried out, and Mr. Morris, in setting himself to write what 
is virtually the first systematic handbook, has undertaken a very 
delicate task. He has done wisely in not attempting to go be- 
yond the range of his own and his brother’s experience, for 
though the result is not so complete as it might be. it is infinitely 
more trustworthy. The use of other observers’ notes as a supple- 
mentary source is a temptation to be resisted in this case, for it 
is often surprisingly hard to be sure that both men have exactly 
the same thing in mind, and the result may be confusion. 

As Mr. Morris freely confesses, his book makes no pretensions 
to finality, and there will be few observers who will not itch to 
make additions of theirown. The Dartford warbler for instance 
should be added to the list of birds which sing in flight, and the 
song described is not the true song (which is brief and like a more 
musical whitethroat’s), but a species of “recording.” This 
faint rehearsing performance, as Mr. Morris calls it, is not (as he 
seems to imagine) peculiar to young birds; we have heard it 
from adult cock blackcaps in April. The “ exhaust note” of 
the chiffchaff also, though certainly most frequent late in the 
season, may be heard in the first week in May. We might find 
@ good deal else to quarrel with, such as the good old assertion 
that “ birds which are adorned with gay plumage rarely if ever 
have notes of harmony belonging to them,” and its converse. 
But on the whole Mr. Morris has done his work singularly well 
and his renderings of the language of more than a hundred species 
are often astonishingly faithful. He employs the onomatopeic 
combinations of letters supplemented by appropriate accents 
which are undoubtedly the least unsatisfactory way of conveying 
bird language in general ; if they do not pretend to mimic the 
call they make plain its inflection and quality. Anyone who 
knows, for instance, the deliberate bloodcurdling gore, gore of 
a mobbed cuckoo or the que, que, que of the wryneck repeated 
“in a nasal twangy manner” will recognise with what pene- 
tration Mr. Morris seizes on the essential qualities of a sound and 
commits them to paper. His notes are generally full and 
accurate and the tables of song-periods at the end will be useful 
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not only to ornithologists but to anyone who wishes to know, as 
everyone does at times, whether the chaffinch or the blackbird 
is early or late in beginning this time. 

The records (covering about thirty years) were all made ig 
Sussex, which is an excellent county for bird-song, but locaj 
variations do exist both in time and performance, and in other 
districts a few minor differences will be detected by the clog 
observer. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sir Thomas More. By G. R. Potrer. Roadmaker Series. Parsons, 
4s. 6d. 


Sir Thomas Gresham. By F. R. Satter. Roadmaker Series. Parsons, 
4s. 6d. 

There have been one or two good volumes in this series of short 
biographies ; but many of them have been poor stuff. For example, 
it is difficult, after reading Mr. Salter’s book, to conceive that he 
wanted to write it, or even thought it worth writing. It seems mor 
likely that someone talked him into writing it, and he didn’t quite see 
why he should not. Mr. Potter’s More is a good deal better than this; 
but it is not good enough. We fear that a series which started not 
badly is becoming an excuse for superfluous book-making. 


Who Killed William Drew? By Harrincton Srronc. Skeffington, 
7s. 6d. 

If the inherent improbabilities of Mr. Strong’s story are accepted 
as possible, it is thrilling enough, from the moment when a professional 
housebreaker — seeking swag in general and a diamond collar in 
particular—is disturbed at a millionaire’s safe by another surreptitious 
visitor, until the final chapter in which the real thief of the collar is 
exposed, and the dead body of the butler, which is discovered next 
day, rather unsatisfactorily accounted for. The scene is an American 
city, and the conduct of the official investigation into the death of 
Drew and the burglary is as extraordinary as such investigations 
always are in American fiction. However, legitimately or illegiti- 
mately, Mr. Strong gets his effects which are exciting enough in their 
way, and the story as a whole is a fair specimen of the machine-made 
mystery novel for which, judging from the number being published, 
there is a considerable demand. 


An Economic History of England (1066-1874). By Caanorre M. 
Waters, B.A. Late Head Mistress of the County School for 
Girls, Bromley. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

This is an admirable piece of work, and considering the quantity 
and quality of its matter, its printing and its wealth of carefully chosen 
illustrations, a bargain at the price. Its aim, as Miss Waters says, 
is to be something between the standard text-books suitable for 
advanced students and the simpler histories written for lower and 
middle schoo! children. In its compilation she has drawn on the 
best authorities in each period. She has arranged her matter very 
skilfully, and has brought out clearly the main features in the life of 
the people, the changes in social, agricultural and industrial organisa- 
tion, the development of economic policy, in each age from the 
Norman Conquest to the middle of Victoria’s reign. For the student 
who wants to go deeper, there is a bibliography with certain books 
starred as suitable for a school library. 


The Witness on the Roof. By Annie Haynes. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Annie Haynes has already to her credit several effective mystery 
stories, but this is the best she has given us. The mystery is well 
devised and the secret is well kept during the steady unravelling of @ 
highly complicated but not impossible plot. There are no cri 
gangs in it, no secret rooms, and only one murder which, or rather one 
aspect of which, is witnessed by a small child from a roof upon which 
she has climbed ; a murder to which no clues are found until the child 
has grown into a woman, and the man she once saw bending over & 
dead girl comes into her life, when a ten-year-old crime by 4 series of 
accidents suddenly becomes of importance to a number of people who 
directly and indirectly are involved in its consequences. Miss Haynes 
has a sense of character; her people are vivid and not the usual 
puppets of detective fiction, and best of all, the crime and its sequel 
are neatly woven into a family story that is interesting in itself. 


Social Struggles and Modern Socialism. By Max Beer. Parsons. 64. 

Mr. Max Beer, in this volume, completes his survey of social struggles 
through the ages. He is much more at home in this study of the 
middle and later nineteenth century and of our own times, than he 
was in dealing with earlier periods. Yet he has still failed to write eves 
a passably good book. His survey is scrappy and extraordinarily 
disproportionate in its valuations. It is far too exclusively German, 
and in its accounts of modern developments is apt to relapse into the 
mere catalogue. For Mr. Beer, of course, Marx and Marxism are the 
be-all and end-all of modern Socialism. He gives a good short expos 
tion of Marxism, and shows clearly the relation between it and the 
outlook of Lenin and the Bolsheviks in Russia. This is the bess we 
of the book. But nowhere does it make any approach to being : 
it purports to be—a survey of social struggles. It is far more an er 
of the views of a number of Socialist thinkers, written, save at & 
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Exploding 
a fallacy 


O those who think that there is no 

difference in the operation and the 
character of the work produced by 
different typewriters we suggest: 


COMPARE THE ROYAL. 


COMPARE ITS EASE OF 
OPERATION. 


COMPARE THE WORK. 


This simple test will prove what a big 
difference there is between the Royal 
and the ordinary typewriter. 


There are twenty Royal devices which 
explode the “ just-as-good-typewriter "’ 
fallacy. Eleven of them help the typist 
do more and better work with less 
effort. The remaining nine ensure 
longer life and greater satisfaction of 
ownership. 


The superiority of the Royal is quickly 
reflected in the added output of your 


typists and the improved appearance of 
your correspondence. 





TYPEWRITERS 


Head Office: 


75, 75a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


*Phone: Central 7484 (6 lines). 











Ih 
| rent 


Tom Mix 


From the Kodak 
Library of Films 
you can hire films 
featuring: 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
TOM MIX 

JACKIE COOGAN 


RUDOLPA 
VALENTINO 


DOUGLAS 
FAIRBANKS 


NORMA TALMADGE 
MARY ASTOR 
GLADYS COOPER 
ELLEN TERRY 
POLA NEGRI 


and many others. 








in your 
drawing-room 


The Kodascope brings the 
whole world of the film into 
your drawing - room. The 
great spectacular dramas, the 
exciting cowboy plays with 
Tom Mix himself, the 
Chaplin comedies, the Fair- 
banks thrillers—all these, the 
identical films that are shown 
in West End Kinemas, can 
be shown in your own home 
if you have a Kodascope. 


Imagine the fun this Christ- 
mas which a Kodascope 
would provide! Education, 
too, by means of the travel 
and nature study films and 
the historical records of ex- 
ploration. 


The Kodascope is easily 
operated from an ordinary 
electric light fitting. You can- 
not use any but safe, non- 
inflammable films, and chang- 
ing the pictures is simplicity 
itself. This is not a toy: it 
is a practical and portable 
cinematograph projector 
which shows pictures 40” x 
30” from films produced in 
the finest Kinema studios in 
the world. The Kodak 
Library of Films is at your 
service to provide comedy 
and travel, drama and cartoon 
at your wish. 


Send for particulars of the Kodascope and the 
Library. 


Kodascope 


Kodak Limited, Dept. N, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Free Demonstration. 


Any leading Kodak dealer 


or branch of Kodak, Ltd, will gladly 
demonstrate the Kodascope free 
of charge or obligation. 
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points, with little attempt to measure their relation to the forces of 
their time. In one respect, it has a queer unconscious humour. Mr. 
Beer, as a devout Marxist, records in one country after another the 
triumph of Marxism as a great victory for the revolutionary policy 
in which he believes. But in one country after another he has to go 
on to record how these triumphant Marxists speedily turned into 
orthodox parliamentary reformers of the type he most strongly 
disapproves. Was this a mere accident, or what was its cause? This 
is one of the many conundrums which his book suggests but does not 
answer. 


State Rights in the Confederacy. By Frank LAwrENCE OWSLEY, 
Ph.D. The University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 

It is very meet and right that we should give the first place to the 
history of our own country; but it is strange that we do not give the 
second place to the history of men of our own blood and language, 
even if they do live on the other side of the Atlantic, and that most 
educated Englishmen should know more about the Italian Risorgi- 
mento than about the Valley Campaign or the Siege of Vicksburg. 
The American Civil War was a great episode in the history of our 
race, a grand drama produced on the heroic scale, in which the leading 
parts were played by men of imposing stature. Of this drama, as seen 
from the point of view of the victorious North, we sometimes know a 
little. The history of the Confederate States, on the other hand, is 
shrouded, for us, in the most profound obscurity. On one corner of 
this darkness Dr. Owsley throws an interesting light. His thesis is that 
the Southern States might very well have won their independence— 
it is no doubt better for the world that they did not—if they had not 
insisted so vigorously, not to say factiously, on “ state-rights,”’ that is 
to say on the autonomy of the several states as against the govern- 
ment of the Confederacy. It is true that it was in defence of this 
doctrine that they claimed to be seceding from the Union. But the 
on of the unending battle between Jefferson Davis and such men 
as Governor Brown of Georgia, for the control of arms, munitions, 
factories and conscripts, and over the enforcement of martial law, 
teaches in a most piquant way how best to lose a war. Jefferson Davis 
himself comes out well from these pages. He seems to have possessed 
something of Lincoln’s dignity and patience. 


THE CITY 


HE new issue season, so far as gilt-edged stocks are 
concerned, has made a bad start with the Gold Coast 
Loin, for out of £4,628,000 offered, only £115,000 
was taken by the public. Whoever thought that the 
investing public at this time of day would pay 94 for a 4} per 
cent. Loan made a severe miscalculation. The marketing of a 
large line of a great Italian artificial silk concern has caused 
some depression in Courtaulds and similar shares. As has been 
indicated previously in these notes people who hold to make a 
quick profit should have sold their Courtaulds, for the dividend 
return thereon is likely to be very small for some time to come, 
but for those who are prepared to hold through thick and thin 
the price must almost inevitably go a pound or two higher. 
If they go below 6} they should be bought. Activity really 
centres only upon rubber, oil and mining shares which, I am 
gratified to say, are precisely the three sections that have been 
recommended of late in this column. The mining group which 
stiJl appears most promising is that of the Anglo-American 
Corporation, and both the shares of that company and its 
subsidiary, Consolidated Diamonds of South-West Africa, have 
risen slightly since recommended here a few weeks ago, and 
should go some shillings higher during the next few weeks. The 
present prices are 31s. 9d. and 23s. 3d. respectively. 
" . * 

Rubber shares follow the course predicted in these notes so 
exactly that it is difficult to write about them without an 
irritating repetition of ‘“‘Told you so’s.” It should not be 
overlooked that however much rubber has been sold forward at 
lower prices, practically every rubber company has some left 
over available for sale at spot prices, and as these represent a 
profit of 3s. to 8s. 6d. per Ib., this factor is by no means negligible. 
Rubber companies distribute a greater portion of their profits 
than do tea companies, and are not subject to such annual 
variations of crop, and, be it remembered, it takes at least five 
years from planting before a pound of rubber can be produced. 
For the twentieth time I repeat that holders of rubber shares 
should not sell. There is a type of investor to whom inactivity 
is a burden, but in the rubber share market just now to exchange 
from one share into another is in most cases merely getting 
change for a shilling, and paying a penny or three-halfpence for 
doing so. As many readers hold Mendaris Rubber Option 
Certificates, issued in connection with that company’s 10 per 
cent. convertible debentures, they might be reminded that they 
should exercise their right by filling up the form on the back 
of the certificate and sending it in this month, as the conversion 





right is operative only in the month of December, and a fy) 
month’s notice has to be given. The options alone are worth 
fully 20s. each. 

* ® * 

Students of the American stock market report which appear 
daily in the newspapers will have noticed that American gjj 
companies are reporting large profit increases, and the shares 
are beginning to rise. Apropos of this a correspondent writes 
me as follows: 

Could you possibly indicate in your ‘City’ column in Try: 
New STaTesMAN where and how one can get hold of some of the 
American oil shares you have recommended, e.g., Union Oil of 
California, mentioned last week ? 

The sober old brokers with whom I have dealt for thirty year 
made such difficulties when approached, and spoke so scoffingly of 
American oil shares, that I did not care to pursue the matter, 

Also, how is one to keep abreast of quotations? Shell Union 
alone is quoted in the Times, out of all those you have recently 
mentioned. 

We know those “‘ sober old brokers” who recommend their 
clients to stick to home rails and investments of a type on 
which one can rely upon making a steady loss. If pressed to 
suggest something speculative, they point out the merits of a 
stock like London and North-Eastern Deferred, or the shares of 
some iron and steel company, where it is possible to point out 
that during the past five years they have fluctuated between 
40s. and 10s., and because they now stand at the latter figure. 
are practically sure to go higher. If asked about rubber shares, 
they would look alarmed, but if pressed hard enough would 
recommend something now at 60s., on which they would have 
frowned at 20s. six months ago. They would, as stated, scoff 
at American oil shares, but concede that Shcll Transport was a 
reasonable speculation, oblivious of the fact that if it were not 
for its American subsidiary, the Shell Union, it would make a 
comparatively poor showing. 

* x » 

As to buying American oil shares, this can be done either 
direct with members of the New York Stock Exchange, or 
through any of the American banks which have offices in London. 
These are in hourly touch with New York, and buy on quite as 
good terms as if one had a representative in that city. As to 
seeing the daily prices, my correspondent must pay the penalty 
ot taking in a twopenny daily, for in at least two of the penny 
London newspapers there appears each morning a New York 
cable, giving the prices of over 100 American stocks, including 
most of my favourite oils, viz., Marland Oil (563), Phillips 
Petroleum (443), Texas Company (52}), and Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia (353). This last is in my opinion the best of the lot. 
All pay good quarterly dividends, and, in spite of the top-heavy 
conditions of the American market in other stocks, should be 
good for an appreciable rise. The prices indicated are dollars 











per share. A. Emu Davies. 
Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £25,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsTaBLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, 
or even 20%, according to age. 








HY deprive yourself one day longer 

than necessary of comforts which this 

larger income will provide for you ? 
Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income ? Why not 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its 
beneficial effect on your health ? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two years’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 
able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
with over £56,000,000 assets under very strict 
Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


(Nr. Temple "Station. 





























1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
The ‘“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


Urgently Need £11,000 mp 


President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE py WALES. 
pe Boys | have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mer- 
¢ Marine. 9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil 
ent, and many hundreds have been Emigrated 
to the British Dominions. 
ceirens: ned MAJESTIES, HALEN. & QUEEN 
asur . , a) 
Deputy Chairman: F. i. CLAYTON. patsaiger 
mn 0) ip Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT 
Joint Secs. Rs BRISTOW WALLEN & HENR ve 


co 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP, 

Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

















164 Shaftes 
VICEADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says— 


we never seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 
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“The Stradivarius of Pianofortes.” 




















BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Deferred Payments accepted and delivery 
arranged on receipt of the first payment. 


Any make of Piano taken in part payment. 


A FEW SLIGHTLY USED PIANOS 
AT REDUCED PRICES AVAILABLE. 








BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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[EGYPT de a 
of majestic beauty 









HE indescribable fascination of Egypt; 
the awe-inspiring grandeur of its 
ancient tombs and monuments; the 

architectural magnificence of its colossal 
edifices ; fortunate are you if the future holds 
your “ first-thrill” of this experience. 

Here, then, is splendour awaiting your eyes— 
and close at hand. For fast and splendidly 
equipped steamers bring the Land of the Sun 
very near. 


EGYPT IS ONLY 5 DAYS FROM LONDON. 


The best months in which to visit Egypt are 
November and December, when the climate is ideal, 
and special cheap facilities for visiting Luxor and 
Assuan are available. 

Particulars of fares, tariffs, etc., of 


all principal Travel Bureaux and 
Tourists’ Agencies. 












Write for “ Egypt and 
the Sudan,” a copiously 
illustrated brochure, free 
on application to Egypt 
Promotion Association, 
9 Quality Court, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, 
C.2, of Post Bos 
990, Cairo. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


—— 


TRAINING CENTRES 





UNIVERSITY OF 


A Lecture on “ L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise moderne ” 
will be given (in French) by Professor FERNAND BALDENS- 
PERGER (of Paris) at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), on 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by Professor Denis Saurat, D.-és-L. (of Bordeaux 
University ; Director of the Institut Francais, London). ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

The Creighton Lecture entitled ‘‘ Bentham as Political Inventor ”’ 
will be given by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS, M.A., Litt.D. 
(Emeritus Professor of Political Science in the University) at KING’S 
COLLEGE (Strand, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30th, 
1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Dr. Ernest Barker, 
M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., Principal of King’s College. ADMISSION 
FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained from the Registrar, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 2. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Two Lectures on ‘‘ LAND WARFARE” will be given by Major- 
General Sir EDMUND IRONSIDE, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. (Com- 
mandant, Staff College, Camberley), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on THURSDAYS, NOVEMBER 
26th and DECEMBER 3rd, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken on November 26th by the Right Hon. Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan, O.M., and on December 3 by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University (Prof. E. A. Gardner, Litt.D.). ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 


LONDON. 





EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMA for VILLAGE and SCHOOL 

4 PRODUCERS is being arranged by the above Society at 
CITIZEN HOUSE, BATH, from August 21st—September 6th, 

1926. Classes in PRODUCTION, ACTING, VOICE TRAINING, 

etc., will be taken by Miss GWEN LALLY and Mrs. GIBSON, in 

DANCING by Miss MAUD DOUIE. There will also be special classes 
in HISTORICAL COSTUME and TUDOR and STUART DANCES. 

As the School will probably be a large one, early application is 
advisable, and further particulars may be had, early in the New Year, 
from : THE HON. SECRETARY, VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY, 15 Peckham 

Road, S.E. 5. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITIN G, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

; every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel. : Holborn 6182. 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 





CIENTIFIC TECHNICAL AND MEDICAL MSS. quickly 


and accurately typed.—Miss STEAR, 8 New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs : 
One Year post free... 30s. Od. 
Six Months ,,,, ... 15s. Od. 
One Quarter , ,, ... 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THE New StatTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C-. 2. 


—— 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lang. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trajpj 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics op 4 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netbalj he 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. a 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOvusp 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Mont P 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships. 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal 
Miss LAWRENCE. : 














Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, B.A., Hong 
Miss TL 2NER, B.Sc., and Staff . 

coach for all University Entrance Examinations, 

Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 

and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.T. Mayfair 3797. 





~AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E, 1~ 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 2s.a year. First year courses in Agriculture and 

Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. Hostel for Women Students 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 





MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 


Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


SCHOOLS 


Syn ge SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as a 

efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B.M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 
tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar. 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


pease SCHOOL, Mayortorne 
Principals: Isans. Fry. 
Avice TRENC#. 
Thorough education on modern lines. All usual subjects; also Economics and 
practical work. 
Girls 8—18; Boys 8—13. 
Bursary of {80 per annum available January, 1926, for girl over 14. Par 
ticulars on application. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’'S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 











Manor, Wendover, 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
\y EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education. — Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NicHoiis and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. Tel.: Latchmere 42538 








Cua MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss EstnHer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. 1 


qualified staff. Principal: Tueopora E. CLARK. 
—_— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


ADY SECRETARY, shorthand typist, wishes part week work; 
two days or by the hour; much literary experience; good references ; 
authors’ MS. aiso copied at home.—Box 147, THE NEW STATESMAN, 1? 

Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















NOW READY 
NDEX to VOL. XXV. of THE NEW 
STATESMAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on 
request. To other readers, One Shilling, post free. 
—Tue New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





























EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for 8 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Quee 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
an. 16th—_W ORLD TOUR, 5 months, visiting CEYLON, MALAY, 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
an. 22nd.— EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
arch 23fd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 10. 








OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 LANCASTER GATE. 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing south. Within a stone's 
throw of, and overlooking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, 

ly furnished on the lines of a private house. 
Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
Good food, and good cooking. 
Self-contained suites, by arrangement. 


LIFT. 
Terms from 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. 
From 83. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). 
Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083). 


REFORMED INNS. 
INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
1 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





the 





HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application, 
Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuxis. 








SLE OF WIGHT.—For autumn holidays or winter residence. 

] Comfortable couatry house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con- 

stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and ali parts of 
the island.—Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park. 





All bedrooms h. and c. 
Write for tariff.— 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Merry 
Xmas party.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 


i Nas BE LET furnished until the end of June, “ Pans Place,” 
a modern thatched Cottage in Hert?. (half-mile from Boxmoor Station). 

High sunny position Ceniral heating, 5 bedrooms, Lathroom, large studio, 
usual offices, loggia, small garage, garden. To be seen by appointment.—Apply 
Miss Last, Dew Green Cottage, leiden, Herts. 














\JEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
4 nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


LITERARY 
£ CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full particulars, 


post tree.—Address Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No 
teading fees. Established 1898. 

















THREE CENTURIES OF PRICES OF WHEAT, FLOUR AND 
BREAD. 3/- 


By JOHN KIRKLAND, National Bakery School, 103 Borough Road, London, 


$.E. May be ordered pearing ag Bey ge or from the Author, price 




















OOKS.—Arthur Machen’s Works, “‘ Caerleon” Edit., 9 vols., 
as new, £5 58., pub. {9 98.; Cook 25 Great Houses of France, £3 3s.; Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1908, 14 vols.,{19; Burton’s Arabian Nights 

17 vols., {15 ; Rousseau’s Confessions, illus. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols. 
248., pub. £3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s. 
Anatole France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by Pape, 21s.; Von Hugel, The 
Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 303.; Brangwyn, The Pageant of Venice 
16s.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 28.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., 
{2 28.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, 
{2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, {£2 28.$ Punch, 24 vols., 
£3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton’s French Line Engravings, 1910, {10 10s.; George 
Moore's Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 1os.; Campbell’s Life 
of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, £21; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 12 vols., £7 10s.; Balzac Physiology of Marriage, 16s., pub., 42s. ; 
Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his wife, 2 vols., 1893, {2 28.; Burton’s I] Penta- 
merone ; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols, 1893, £6 6s.; Dickens Sketches by Boz, First 
Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 10s.; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Semour and Phiz, 
Ist Edition, 1837, {2 2s.; Master Humphrey’s Clock, 18 0, Ist Edition, 3 vols., 
258.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 48.; D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 
1894, {2 108.; Ba‘four’s Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 1st Edition, {2 2s., 1902 ; Bewick’s 
Birds and Quad upeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, {2 108., 1811-16; Bradbury’s History of 
by Sheffiel Plate, 1912, £3 58.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, 
£8 10s. ; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Boccaccio’s 
Decameron in Itaian, 1725, a reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 5s. ; Hoffmann’s 
. cird Tales, illus.. 2 vols., 1885, £4 108.; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, {2 2s. 

you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
—~. k finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, 
Birminghoos World, 2 vols -BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, john Bright Street, 


Bex BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, £21; Balzac’s 

aw Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 
Vols, 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7 ; 
Ra a Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 
an ais Works, 2 Vols. illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues free. Rare 
—. of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
parcels of books purchased.— HOLLAND BROs., 21 John Bright 


Street, Birmingham. 





NERVE COMPRESSION 
AS CAUSE OF DISEASE 


Equalised Distribution of Nerve Force 
Achieved by Spinal Adjustive Treatment. 





ALL healing systems are veering 
towards recognition of the vital 
truth that nervous disorders are 
the primary cause of most, if not 
all, diseases. 


Spinal Adjustive Treatment 
seeks to remedy these disorders 
in those numerous cases wherein 
the unsuspected cause is pressure 
on the Spinal Nerves, 


Such pressure arises through 
certain of the Spinal Bones being 
out of correct alignment. The 
Spinal Nerves, branching in pairs 
(31 in all) from the Spinal Cord, 
pass out from the interior of the 


Spinal Column through small 
openings between the Spinal 
Bones. When any of these bones 


are slightly out of place the open- 
ings are reduced in size. The 
nerves shrink proportionately; the 
distribution of nerve force falls 
below the normal; with failing 
power, function becomes impaired 
at the Nerve End; and with 
impaired function various ailments 
creep in and establish themselves 
in the organs and tissues. 


Such is the real history of the 
development of many serious maladies. 
This being so, it follows that in all 
cases wherein the distribution of Nerve 
Power can be equalised by the removal 
of pressure from the Spinal Nerves, 
every malady which has arisen by 
veason of such pressure can be cured 
by an adjustment of the Spinal Bones 


Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive Treat- 
ment (which is a method of painlessly 
levering malplaced Spinal Bones into 
normal thus holds out to 
sufferers from Asthma, Catarrh, Goitre, 
Weak Heart, Chronic Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Nervous Debility, Gout, 
Rheumatism, and many other so-called 
“incurable” or obstinate complaints, 
the almost certain assurance of com 
plete cure when the original and still 
operating cause is nerve compression 
which is amenable to this method of 
treatment. 


position) 


Chiropractic Spinal Adjustive 
Treatment is given personally by 
Mr. Willoughby Garsia, D.C, (Certi- 
ficated Doctor of Chiropractic), at 
his fully equipped Chiropractic Con- 
sulting Rooms, No. 20, Mansion 
House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, £.C.4. A _ short 
explanatory talk on Chiropractic to 
men only every Wednesday at 5 p.m. 
Admission Free. Fifteen minutes’ 
Free Consultation on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. "Phone CITY 9519, 
between the hours of 12—5.30 p.m. 
(Saturdays excepted). 


Literature Free by mentioning this paper and nature of ailment. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





MUSIC BY 
in Music.—Vocal, 
Largest Stock in London. 


E VERYTHING 
a 


British and Foreign. 


MAIL. 
Instrumental, Educational. 
MURDOCHS, 23 Princes 


Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1. 





HAr? BOOKBINDING AND LEATHERWORK.—’Xmas or 
Wedding presents. 


Lessons.—FippIAN & 


Avenae, W. 11. 


MorGAN, i119 Holland Park 





REAL SAVING.—Overcoats, 


Suits, Costumes, etc., Turned 


and Beautifully re Tailored just like new.—Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate, Lonpon TURNING Co., Turning Specialists 


since 1897 (Dept. E. 1), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 


Clissold 4777. 


We collect. ‘Phone 





R EAL HARRIS.— Lewis 
7%. Any Length Cut. 


Direct from the Makers. 


AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free on request, stating 


shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland 





Mss C. JEANS (Dipélme Supérieur de Langue et Littérature 


Francaises) coaches in French and German personally or by correspondence. 


Experienced. Preparation for 


xpe Examinations. 
Adults.—REIDHAVEN, Eariswood Road, Redhill. 


Conversation Classes for 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS 


OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 


Write Osspornrs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





H OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Illustrations are Hood's Specialty.—SANBRIDB PreEss, Middlesbrough. 

















General Trade 
Sixteen Guineas per 


EDUCATIONAL 





Advertisements are 
page. 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 
| 


inserted at 


Company Reports 


APPOINTMENTS | 





| Vacant, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
| 





inch. 


of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 





New STATESMAN, 


London, W.C. 2. 


All communications should be addressed THz MANAGER, | 
10 Great Queen Street, 
Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


Kingsway, 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 


“MARKET NOTES” contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply ‘‘ inside information ’’ or ‘‘ market tips,”’ 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 
record of proved reliability. 





ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS i, now available, showing every 


stock and share mentioned in its pages with 
the price on date of original recommendation 
and the price at the end of 1924, and other 
particulars. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 





A Copy of the Record for 1924 above mentioned and of the curvent 
issue may be obtained free on application to :— 


Secretary, 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 



































THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 
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